TECH ROLOGY DEPT: 
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HOWARDS 
of ILFORD 


take this opportunity of apologising to their friends 
in the trades concerned for inconveniences and delays 
caused by their present inability to give them the service 


which would be their aim in normal circumstances. 


During the war years, production of their Solvents, 
Plasticisers arid Technical Chemicals was increased to 
an extent limited only by the supply position of the 
necessary plant and raw materials, but is still quite 


insufficient to meet the enormous demand. 


They would like to assure their friends that every 
effort is being made to overcome present difficulties, 
and they hope it will not be long before they are again 
in a position to offer a service free from these annoying 


restrictions. 
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BAKELAQUE 





give OWDOILS’ |) NEWLIFE |) tor acia-proot coatings 
With Wells’ Waste- } 5 » ® for abrasive wheels 
OiljFilter you can use BY —— > ® for electrical insulation 
your oil several times = Be 

over and change it more often. A 

thoroughly reliable supply of oil is 

assured with the use of Wells’ 

Special Filter Pads which work in 


conjunction with Wells’ Patent 4 ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
Syphon Feed. ~ Est. 1868 
1 ome ht ee fer fle: | | HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
& CO. LTD jones | | PRESTON, ENG. 
PROVIDENCE MILLS-HYDE-CHESHIRE fee a 2 : 5 e be a ny 
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4 sare your packing 





oo \ \\) problems 


sewr ufo? 


* Cushion’ Stitching—patented. 


For complete protection use Sealdsacs—the mouth 
is first sewn with the patented “‘ Cushion Stitch,” 
then sealed with a tape. Nothing can get out or 
in. A special system does this quicker than’ you 
can close a sack by hand. We have other ideas 
too, that answer every sort of sack-pack problem. 


the best way to pach irr 

1y 10 pp ; ! 
always a iru 

WE MAKE EVERY SORT OF VALVE OR OPEN SACK miulti-wall sack 


MEODWAY PAPER SACK S LTO La @ € €62a80:4 8. MAIOS TON E K EN T 
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SAFETY 


IN HANDLING CORROSIVE LIQUORS 


_ ls a point of law under the 
new Factory Acts. 


The OLDBURY 
PATENT 


SAFETY CARBOY 
DISCHARGER 


“> 4 will empty the contents of any car- 
=: boy, bottle or vessel and complies 
- i with the conditions of the Factory 
+; Act, 1937. 


> It eliminates all risk of breakage — 
4; and spilling. Ensures the safety of 
ge: the operator. It is also the quickest 
== way of elevating the contents of 
carboy, etc., up toa height of 40 feet. § 














Write for Pamphlet 





Chemical Engineers - 5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 

















TANKS & VESSELS 








Stainless MIXERS 
Steel | Dans 
Aluminium 

and other Receivers 


Weldable Metals me Dryers, etc. 





London Office : TO Also at 
149-151, Abbey House WANHOE U/ORKS: ROTHERHAM MANCHESTER 
Victoria Street, 8.W.1 Esta. 1856 and CARDIFF 
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Safety First 














SAFETY FIRST 


THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


&, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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THE SHADOW OF DERMATITIS 


Dermatitis reduces Production, it causes 
Wastage of Labour and Time — hence dislo- 
cation of industry. Safeguard your Workers! 
Rozalex—the proved Protective Film — 
applied before work prevents Dermatitis 
and keeps the Workers’ hands healthy. 
Packed in Kegs, 7, 14, 28 $6 lb. A Grade for every Trade 








2 gallons capacity. 
Ref. No. E320. 











Valor -FYROUT 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


FOR ORDINARY 
FIRE RISKS 


Install in your premises the 
efficient and sturdy Valor 
Fyrout new type Fire Ex- 
tinguishers made to _ the 
latest official British 
Standards Specification for 
ordinary fire risks. Other 
types and _ replacement 
facilities also available. 


Further details on application 


. dae 











THE VALOR CO. LTD.., 


BROMFORD. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 





ROZALEX LTD., 10 NORFOLK ST., MANCHESTER, 
‘EVERTRUSTY™ 


goa? OOF 


wDUS TRIAL PURPOS: E 


FREE BOOKLET 


No. 7 illustrating 
and describing 

“ Evertrusty’’ goggles, 
gloves, respirators and 
protective clothing 
gladly sent on request. 


WALLACH"35 


49 Tabernacle St., London, E.C.2. CLErkenwel! 1448'9 














POTTER’S— 
Machinery Guards 


@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 





’ hi, 
‘ i, 
: . 
i 2 ' 
Weeden x 
Jecseane 


Pre ree canae er 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 


Fai Mia i Wn tite, Mn 


~~ 


F.W.POTTER &SOAR trp 


PHIPP SUaESS. LONDON. E.C.2 
ephones : BiShopsgete 2177 (3 limes) 
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A 2,000 gali. Stainless 
Steel jacketed Digesting 
Vesse! of all-welded 
construction. Fitted with 
specially designed 
motorised stirrer. 


a, 
Ee 


For nearly half a century, John Thompsons of Dudley have 
been pioneering in new ways of doing things in design and 
fabrication of all types of Chemical Plant in all types of metals— 


MILD or STAINLESS STEEL, MONEL or INCONEL. NICKEL- 
CLAD STEEL, HOMOGENEOUS LEAD-LINED STEEL. 
RUBBER-LINED STEEL and other special materials. 

Today, John Thompsons of Dudley pride themselves more 


than ever on their ability to solve seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems which occur daily in the Chemical Industry. 


John} nom son 


DUDLEY)& LIMITED 


« bead 











Chemical Engineering Department DUDLEY woarcs, 
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You wouldn’t select a ae 


foreman by this method ‘ 
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ease sian ae 





FR TR wert tes 


Guess-work as a pastime can 
afford delight and amusement, but 
when applied to industrial processes 
it is apt to be so very disappointing. 
The results are apt to be distinctly 
disquieting. You simply cannot afford 
to leave anything to chance, and if 
your process involves the use of 
technical chemicals there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to make 
sure. 

A wide range of fine chemicals for 





Saies Department: Extension 72 





| 
' 


MAY & BAKER LTD. 


DAGENHAM 


n 
wy 

Manufacturers of 
Since \ 





technical purpos 
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Telephone : ILFord 3060 


Technical Service Dept. Extension 71 
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att Fas 












— 
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es is manufactured 
by May & Baker Ltd. Their manu- 
facture is strictly controlled at every 
Stage .to ensure uniformity in the 
finished product, and you can place 
complete reliance in them. 

If you are faced with technical 
problems of a chemical nature, the 
experience accumulated by their 
analytical and research laboratories 
is at your disposal through the 
Technical Service Department. 


Fine Chemicals 


L834 














TC 5003 
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CHESTERFIELD 
























WHEN Pan played on his pipes 
astonishing things were liable to 
happen. Here in Chesterfield we 
make no claim to use Greek gods, 
tho’ we may have a nymph or 
satyr or two around who can play 
some pretty tunes with pipes. 
How about this, for instance? 
After many disappointments and 
false starts we are now success- 
fully making, by the _ special 
Chesterfield process, weldless stain- 
less steel tubes up to 20ft. lengths 
and l4in. diam. And quite pre- 
pared to make even bigger ones 
on request. Tnat’s quite a cheer- 
ful note, isn’t it? If you’re 
interested, and will drop us a line, 
we'll let you have the whole story 
complete with words and music. 


TUBES 


A MEMBER OF THE TUBE INVESTMENTS GROUP @ 


THE CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO. LIMITED, CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND 


C.R.C, 10 
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waen Ls EXPERIMENT 


To translate plctaem F 
precision into factory = 
production presupposes 


adequate equipment in 
both spheres 


INT 


\ Cannon\Glass-lined 

\ Plant proves the 

\ original ‘experiment 

time and time again— 

\ with a ‘consistent 

\ regularity \that is in 

itself a tribute to 

the quality of 
eee < 


PRODUCTION 


\ 








London Office: Chemical Plant Department, | 
57 Victoria Street, $.W.1. 








Telephone: ABBey 2708 (2 /ines) 
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ES OEM Siac NNR 
MODERN SOLVENT TECHNIQUE 





When shortages and 
restrictions 
force enquiry | 
into alternatives | 
It 1s sometimes found 
that the alternative 
has merits 
hitherto unappreciated. 
Many solvent users have 
made this discovery 
in changing to ketones. 


Although all solvents are in short supply, 
we invite enquiries for the ketonic 
solvents listed below. We are always 
ready to discuss solvent problems with 
users and to collaborate in studying 
new applications. 


ACETONE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE 
DI-ISOBUTYL KETONE 
DIACETONE ALCOHOL 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD 
ST. HELEN’S COURT, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : AVENUE 4321 
OER LR STR, MOLAR E I  PNENRI 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) CO. DURHAM 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


NON-MEMBERS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


ARE PRODUCERS OF 


ORTHO-TOLUIDINE 








PROMPT DELIVERY 
HOME AND EXPORT 
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40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 


BELTING 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of. 


| Superlative Quality 
|} LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


| FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. “wien” 






















































BRITAINS CHEAPEST PORT 


N 












Enquiries invited for sites for these new 
chemical industries :— 


Z Adhesives insulating materials Plastics 
rtificial fibres ther ss > ae 
Carbon, active Lime products Toil preparations 


Cellulose ucts Mineral oil refining Vitam 

— Oils edible, technt- Waterproofing 

Dextria cal and medicinal materials 

Glucose Ore refining Wood distillation 
Pigments products 


The above are industries for which raw 
materials are normally available at the Port of 
Hull or can be supplied by existing industries. 


> MOANA SS 88 85 WY 


onfiatnce to ~ THE TOWN CLERK - HULL 
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NEWTON CHAMBERS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co.Ltd. THORNCLIFFE. Nr. SHEFFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: ARTILLERY HOUSE, ARTILLERY ROW, LONDON 5 W. 4. 
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MAINTAIN 
STEAM 


WITH 
LOW GRADE FUELS 


INSTAL 





FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES 


THE GHEMIGAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’S 
PATENT FURNACE GO., LID., HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Northern Office and Fuel Engineer : ‘Phone: Horsham 965 
T. 6. FEGAN, CANNONFIELD, HATHERSAGE, nr. SHEFFIELD ‘Grams: Evaporator 











me 


A Monument to 
Quality 


Brilliant filtrates from all types of chemica 
liquids produced through the Metafilter ar: 
a monument to the high-quality filtratior 
which it ensures. In addition to chemica 
liquids, the Metafilter handles with equa 
facility and success synthetic drugs, bio 
chemical products, gelatine, syrups, an 
extracts; and it withstands the action o 
acids, alkalis, oils, and organic liquids 


(Metafiltration , 


THE METAFILTRATION CO. LTD 
BELGRAVE ROAD, HOUNSLOW, 
MIDDLESEX 


Telephone Telegrams : 
Hounslow 1121/2/3 Metafilter, Hounslow. 
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iquids 


Most people prefer to drink their water with something else added 


to it, and it’s there that tastes differ. So few people choose chlorine as a 
flavouring. however, that after water has been chlorinated to rid it of bacteria many 


water supply authorities filter it through active carbon to remove the taste of 


chlorine. After that, any additions are up to the consumer, and Sutcliffe Speakman 


wash their hands of the whole affair. 
y _<g? SUTCLIFFE 


SPEAKMAN 














LTD., 
IW, 

SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
slow. London Office: 82 King William Street, E.C.4 Phone : Mansion House 1285-6 
aii 
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A. J. RILEY & SON, Lro 


BATLEY, YORKS 


Telegrams: “ BOILERS, BATLEY."’ Telephone: 657 BATLEY (3 lines) ESTABLISHED / 888 


Makers of 


MILD STEEL RIVETED AND 
WELDED VESSELS 


JACKETED PANS COMPLETE 
WITH AGITATORS 


SHEET LEAD OR HOMOGENEOUS 
LINED VESSELS 


TAR, BENZOLE & OIL STILLS 


CONDENSERS, EVAPORATORS 
AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


MILD STEEL PIPES 
ALL PRESSURES 


LANCASHIRE, CORNISH 
ECONOMIC & W.T. BOILERS 











eb 4?) tele) 4s, | 
PEROXIDE 


Pe NiRCl eel se lilemaclslatslae talelet; 


PEROXYGEN COMPOUNDS 
including 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
ZINC PEROXIDE - UREA 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


PERSULPHATES 


BARIUM 
COMPOUNDS 
SODIUM SULPHIDE - SODIUM 


ACID PYROPHOSPHATES 
SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


| SULPHONATED FATTY 
LAPORTE [eae 
SODIUM METASILICATE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON cies Soeiie ALKALI CLEANERS 
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- | Per every use, there is a DUNLOP glove or 
gauntlet designed to give maximum protection, durability 
and ease of working. 


SEAMED gloves and gauntlets for 
all heavy industrial purposes and general 
protection against acids and alkaline 
solutions. 

SEAMLESS gloves and gauntlets in 
various weights for use in Dyeing, 

| Bleaching, Chemical and all trades. 

ELECTRICIANS’ gloves and 
gauntlets, seamed or seamless, for 
voltages up to 15,000. 


Obtainable from your usual factor or wholesaler. 


DUNLOP 


GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (General Rubber Goods Division) Works and Head Office: 
Cambridge Street, Manchester. 

London: Clerkenwell House, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1 Birmingham: Dunlop House, Livery Street, 3 

Liverpool: 24, Cornhill, Park Lane, | Glasgow: 48-60 and 70-78, North Wallace Street, C.4 





46 GRG'14 
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SWIFT W Buyprorvoric 


ACID 








& COMPANY PTY. LTD. | 
Specialising n 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE | 
SOLVENTS, PLASTICS AND ACCUMULATOR ACID 
MATERIALS FOR MANU- SODIUM FLUORIDE | 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES FLUORIDES 


THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


a a Also Specially Pure Hydro- | 


Open to extend connections with chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 


Head Office : 26/30, Clarence St., Sydney 
N.S.W. and at Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
Brisbane and Wellington, N.Z. 


Cable Address : SWIFT, SYDNEY 





JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Bankers : Bank of New South Wales, Telegrams: “Chemicals, Sheffield’’ Phone: 41208-9 
Sydney and London. 
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ALLA NTO | N For medicinal and synthetic uses. 
ALLOXANT] N For organic syntheses and as a raw material 


for the manufacture of riboflavin. 


HYDRAZINE SULPHATE One of the most power- 
3 





ful reducing agents. 
Used in rare-metal refining, and as an anti- 
oxidant in light-metal fluxing and soldering. 


0 -TOLYL THIOU RE and other aromatic derivatives 


of Thiourea. 


_ A 
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POP POLO PODOE GOO LOLELOE ODDO oe2oO a2 


BUBIDIEUIM SALTS For the manufacture of thermionic 


and photo-sensitive valves. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Teiephone: Loughborough 229? 
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LONDEX 
RELAYS FOR A.C. AND D.C. 
TWO STEP RELAY 


LF/FS (Heavy Silver 
Contacts). First 
impulse “* On,’’ sec- 
ond impulse “* Off ’’ 
Mercury Relays, 
Measuring Relays 
and Time Delay 
Relays 













ACTIVATED 
ALUMINA 


ADSORBENT AND Ask for leaflet 88/CA. 
CATALY 
— HIGH-SPEED CONTACTOR 


BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE with Ball Bearings 
Type ‘ B.B.’ 


With or without 
Auxiliary Contacts 
for High Speed Sig- 
nalling, Welding, 
Motor Control, etc. 










WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS - ST. MARY'S PARSONAGE Ask for leaflet 105 CA. 


LONDEX: LTD 


MANUFACTURERS OF RELAYS 
Aé 207 " AMERLEV SOAS - LONDON - S°E°20 - ENGLAND 


= wi Mi 
ae 








MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE: 778/760 SALISBURY HOUSE EC2 
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Over 1§,000 users || 
have proved that 
renewed by the 
Stream-Line Filter, 
lubricating oil can 

be used over and il.” 
over again. a 


ee 


~ FILTERS sll 


between regeneration \ 


wz wt 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 














SEFERRY ROAD WESTMINSTER SWI. Tel. ABBey 1868 





HELE-SHAW WORKS. INCATE PLACE. LONDON. SWS 
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LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
USED WHEREVER GLASS 
AND HEAT MEET 











Made by Chance Brothers Ltd. 


Head Office and Works: 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 
London Office: 


28, St. James s Square, London, $.W.!. 


STOCKS HELD BY ALL RECOGNISED LABORATORY FURNISHERS 





B 
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LODGE COTTRELL] 


fe ELECTROFILTERS 





CLEAN GAS 


& 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 








é 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : DRAYTON HOUSE*+ GORDON STREET: W:C:! 











BROTHERHOOD 


nik AND GAS COMPRESSORS 
- 





























== Also 


REFRIGERATING AND 
WATER COOLING PLANT; 
HOMOGENISERS; 
| ne STEAM ENGINES AND 

S.STAGE COMPRESSOR TURBINES 








Descriptive Literature and Advice free on request 











PETER BROTHERHOOD LTD. : PETERBOROUGH 























— 














The Chemical Age 





A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW: 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) 


Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (12 lines 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limite 


~ VOL. LV 
No. 1425. 





~ October Ig, 1946 





—————_S TD 


Annual Subscription 218. 
Overseas 26s. 





Technical Work and Teaching 


HiE circular issued by the Ministry of 

Kducation early this year (No, 94 of 
April 5) put the cat among the pigeons, In 
that circular it was suggested that: ** Any 
scientist or technologist serving on the staff 
of a technical college who is competent to 
act as a consultant to industry should be 
encouraged to do so.’’ The use of the 
word ‘‘ consultant ’’ in this connection 
immediately raised in the minds of those 
whose business is that of acting as consul- 
tints to industry the belief that the 
Ministry was asking technical college staffs 
to undertake their work. The consultants 
wanted a ‘‘ closed shop,” the Ministry 
wanted a free-for-all. Consultants rightly 
pointed out that they had to maintain 
staffs, ofttices, laboratories, and so forth. 
while all these things were provided for the 
staffs of technical colleges by money pro- 
vided by the ratepayers 
or extracted from the 


On Other Pages 


cialist consultants, and many of these firms 
also pay retaining fees to specialists on 
whose services they can call on demand. 
We have a great deal of sympathy with the 
feeling of consultants that there should be 
no official encouragement to those in other 
full-time employment to encroach on their 
preserves. 

The controversy raises the important 
problem of the position of the staffs of tech- 
nical colleges and universities in relation 
to industry. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that industrial concerns seeking 
the best man for a particular job not in- 
frequently go to a professor. No one would 
wish to deny the services of the professor 
to industry. It is, however, not univer- 
sally acknowledged that a professor is pro- 
perly engaged when acting as consultant 
to a particular firm. His job is to teach 
and to engage in re- 
search. Consulting work 


public by the tax- Nytes and Comments 464] is not research. Should 
catherers. We have’ Barytes Producers a .. 462 not the professor, even 
on occasion in the past issociation of British Chemical the professor of some 
referred to consulting Manufacturers 465 torm of applied science, 
as ‘‘a dying protes- A.B.C.M.’s First Post-War - Dinner 468 spend his time and 
sion,” and by so doing Dust from Magnesium Alloys ... rie energies in the ad- 
we earned the rebuke M orld Tin Position _ 402 vancement of know- 
. German Match Monopoly . 402 | tai) oe 
of those who are still Welding Research in America ... 475 ledge generally, rather 
very much alive. The prying Oils and Oil Seeds ... 475 than by devoting his 


profession has shown 
itself alive on this oc- 


Tubular Reactors 
Parliamentary Topics 


477 +time to the service of 
478 the few? That ques- 


casion also. Although New Zealand Fertilisers .. 472 tion is asked and must 

many firms carrying Crganon Laboratories _... «409 be answered before 
; ‘ y ‘ > ; "Te wi | 

large staffs do not on erman Technical Reports ... 419 there can be general 


Personal Notes 


aper need consultants, 
i. dec (lass Fabrics 


it is found that certain 
work can be profitably 
handled by the tempor- 


Safety in Oxygen Plants: 
General News from Week to Week 481 5° may 
Stocks and Shares 


po acquiescence in the 


4ay ‘principle that a profes- 
engage in 


gy «=6extensive consulting 
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The professor and lecturer in technical 
subjects known collectively as 
7 applied science, ditferent 
category here from that of the staffs ot pure 
Scuence departments. It is highly heces- 
x those who teach industrial subjects 
lo keep in toueh with industrial practice. 
Much of the support given to the Ministry 
Ol Education's recommendation arises trom 
Thus, Sir William Larke has 
pointed out that the association of science 
with industry inherent in the Ministry's 
proposal " has revolutionised scientific and 
technical training for industry,”” and he 
eoes on to maintain—a fact which all can 
iccept- -that the increasing emplovinent 01 
men with degrees in industry, even in eng}- 
neering, particulariy brought 
about by * the background ot the studies 
ntroduced by professors with a knowledge 
of industrial problems and requirements.” 
It is elementary common sense that this 
industrial background must be retained. 
All will agree that the teacher of the appli- 
cation of to industry is gravely 
handicapped if he does not know the back- 
cround of the industry; contrariwise, he is 
considerably helped it he can relate what 
he is teaching to current practice. If, 
then, industry wants students trained t 
know in advance something of the indus- 
try inté which they are to go, the teachers 
must be themselves experienced in that 
industry. If industry requires that stu- 
dents should be taught principles only, the 
position is totally different, and industrial 
experience is unnecessary. 

The problem then arises : How can lec- 
turers keep themselves in touch with indus- 
trv? To our mind, the solution is that 
there should be an interchange of personnel 
between industria] firms and technical col- 
If the teacher could spend three to 
six months in industry every two or three 
vears, he would be able to keep abreast of 
current industria] views and practice. It 
objected that in that time he 
will not be of much use to anyone, and 
that the firm may lose heavily on the ex- 
change. We hardly think this argument 
is sound, always assuming that the posi- 
tion to be occupied by the temporary en- 
trunt was arranged with sufficient care In 
advance. Moreover, it is certain that the 
members of the staff carefully selected for 
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of interchange between industry and uni- 
versities and technical colleges is not new. 
It has been advocated frequently of late 
vears. The increasingly technical 
of the work of technica] staffs renders re- 
fresher courses of considerable importanee, 
and we prophesy that there will be a de- 
mand for such courses in many subjects. 
Interchange of staff is one means of secur. 
ing that brushing up of knowledge which is 
SO greatly needed. 

This still untouched the major 
problem of the manner in which technical 
men at teaching institutions can fit into 
the framework of local industry. The Re- 
seurch Association of the Tron and Stee! 
Industry appears to have hit on a happy 
solution. The technical colleges, in their 
view, best fitted to carry out back- 
ground research, that is research into the 
whvs and wherefores of industrial practice. 
The elucidation of the factors that lie be- 
hind any industrial process is a most im- 
portant matter, and one that leads in turn 
to turther advances. Industry should 
make use of lecturers in technical teach- 
ing institutions to do research tor which 
they are suited, and in particular research 
which is better done in a college than in a 
works laboratory. A report to the institu- 
tion of Electrical Envineers in 1944 said: 
‘* Technical colleges, especially regional 
technical colleges, should be encouraged 
and assisted to carry out a certain amount 
of engineering research and development in 
collaboration with local industry."’ That is 
not consulting work as we understand the 
term, and it is a direction in which the 
talent of lecturers at technical] colleges can 
be put to first-rate use, besides giving sub- 
jects of rea] value at which student investi- 
vators may try their hands in the course of 
their training. 
ior 
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The provision of subjects 
research is a matter of considerable 
importance, and is one of the directions in 
which collaboration between industry and 
teaching institutions should be most 
valuable and fruitful. ‘ 








The Soviet Union exported last vear the 
following quantities of metals and minerals 
to the United States: manganese ore, 70,802 
short tons; chromite (metal content), 77,124 
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tons; platinum, 66,748 0z.; palladium, 9966 | 


oz.: iridium, 1027 oz.; apatite, 14,340 short 


tons; potassium muriate, 6651 short tons; 
asbestos, 2344 tons: magnesite, 4726 short 
tons: cut diamonds, 3569 carats: cut 


emeralds, 2689 carats. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Law and Process Secrecy 

HE loyalty which a worker cwes to 
his employer in law, may not extend 
ar outside working hours. But the 
worker with knowledge of a highly skilled 
process is in a position. The 
wise employer binds him in his contract 
Ol service to treat his knowledge as confi- 
dential. Even in the absence of a special 
uwwreement, the law will preclude him from 
using outside his employment 
knowledge 


—e 


very 


special 


specialised 
which has COmMme to him solels 
through his employment. But it will not 
iiterfere with him it he uses knowledge 
which he has acquired outside his work 
simply beeause he is.a clever feliow. The 
Court of Appeal had to consider an inter- 
est Ine recently. Two emplovees, 
who envaced on a 


Cause 
were secret process, 
went to work tor a rival firm in their spare 
time. They did not tell their employer, 
who sued for an injunction to restrain the 
rival firm from employing these men in 
their time. Mr. Justice Cohen re- 
tused it, saving that there was no term in 
their contract with regard to the use of! 
their time and there was ne 
that they had communicated knowledge ot 

secret process which they had acquired 
0 the course of their work. On appeal. 
this decision was overruled and 
un injunction was granted, the Court hold. 
ing that it would be impossible for these 
people when working in their spare time to 


spare 


i 


spare prool 


however, 


keep their secret knowledge locked up in a 
separate compartment in the ir minds. It 
was clear that they must have used it, al- 
though no definite prool could be produced, 
ind therefore the Court would prevent 
them iron being emploved in this spare- 
time work. 


Atomic Energy Bill 


AST week the House of 
passed ra bill —the Atomic Enere\ Bill 
which ClVesSs } Wer 


Common 


to representatives Ol 
the Ministry of Supply to enter and search 
premises without a magistrate’s warrant. 
This same bill puts a gag on the discussion 
or dissemination of information about 
and ts plant, while the 
interpretation placed on ** atomic energy ” 
and ** plant ** is so wide that virtually all 
scientific discussion could be stopped at 
the will of the Minister. Although no 


atomic energy 


vote was taken on the Bill. it would seem 
tTrom the comments ot speakers and letters 


to newspapers that there is a substantial 
body of opinion both inside and outside 
the House which is perturbed by the almost 
completely prohibitive and negative 
character of the Bill. The clause which 
caused most disquiet Was clause 11—the 
secrecy clause—perhaps to be known in 
the tuture, as one Commons speaker re- 
marked, as “‘ the infamous ) 
Under this clause it is made an cffence to 
communicate knowingly, without the con- 
sent ot the Minister, any inforniation on 
equipment, devices, Or processes 
proposed to be used for the release Ol 
atomic (including the small-scale 
production of radio-uctive elements). lt 
was claimed by opponents of this clause 
that workers in Government 
lishments are already sworn to. secrecy 
by the Official Secrets Act, this clause will 
apply only to workers im the universities 
or industrial Inboratories. As 2 } 
t¢ rpretation is vlven both to atomic energ\ 
and to plant in section 18, it was stated 
that clause 11 would tend to prevent free 
between Helds 


subject ot 


clause 


used or 


energy 


estab- 


since 


VN ide itl- 


(*¢ laborators in 
the 


discussion 


Ot researc! bord rine on 


atomic energy, iucluding physies, engi- 
neering and chemistiv. Workers in these 
fields could not possibly foresee if their 


particular research or equipment might not 
in the future have some bearing on atomic 
enerey and the, would be extremely char 
of discussing or publishing anything about 


thei Work, 


Development Obstructed 


=. stifling of information would 
to people workine in small watertioht 


inevitably would 
the full development 
ind utilisation of There 
would be doubt and timidity even between 
working on the problem. 


lend 
colipartments, which 
obstruct and quick 
atomic enerey. 


colleagues same 


It is true that the Minister eould eran 
exemption from clause 11 in ‘ortuim Gases, 
but it 1s also true to sav that he would 
probably err on the side of safety rather 


than allow vreater freedom for scientists. 
It was pointed out that the Governinent 
itself ria sutter fron this secrecy, because 
work in private laboratories Lay be kept 
so quiet that even the Governinent may 
not hear of it. (When it does, it has power 
to demand a written report on all the 
being done at that laboratory bearing on 
atomic enerev.) A further criticism of 


WOrk 
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the Bill is that there is ho provision for 
an advisory committee of scientists, such 
as the Americans and Australians have, for 


studying the day-to-day problems con- 
nected with the development of atomic 


energy. It is true the Anderson Commit- 
tee is still in being, but this committee is 
studying atomic energy from the wider 
aspect, and apparently is not concerned 
with day-to-day problems arising from its 
development. The Minister defunded 
this omission on the ground that such a 
committee would tend to be a barrier be- 
tween himself and Parliament. 


Reason for Delay 


HE Bill. which first came betore the 

House of Commons in May, received 
its second and third readings only last 
week. The reason for this long delay was 
explained by the Government as due to 
their desire that opinion outside ‘he House 
should have time to crystallise arid reac- 
tions be passed on to them. The Govern. 
ment claimed ihat the reactions of many 
people and organisations were received. 
But as the Bill in its final form differs 
little from that originally proposed, it 
would seem that either the reactions were 
favourable, or, if unfavourable, they were 
ignored by the Government. The first 
hypothesis is untenable, since some aspects 
of the Bill were criticised by more than 
half the speakers in the debate, while fur- 
ther criticism came from associations of 
scientists outside the House. It would 
thus seem that expert opinion unfavour- 
able to the Bill has been ignored by the 
Government. 


The German Technicians Reappear 


66 ORE than twenty *'’ German scien- 

tists and technicians are now work- 
ing in Great Britain, it is reported, each of 
them being in possession of the secret of 
some process or method which is unknown 
in this country—that being a condition of 
their employment. These secrets, it is 
understood, they are in process of disclos- 
ing to British firms. In addition to having 
these special scientific qualifications, they 
are also guaranteed politically pure, having 
been ‘‘ vetted *’ to ensure that their polli- 
tics are ‘‘ unobjectionable.”’ The Board 


of Trade has stated that these men are in 
the employ of the British Government, in 
the first instance on six months’ probation, 
after which period they will be allowed to 
bring in their wives and young children. 
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Employment of British scientists, it 
is stated, will not be affected ; and the 
German scientists will receive pay commen- 
surate with their status. We should like 
to know : (a) who pays them; (b) who gets 
the ultimate concrete benefit of their work ; 
(c) what ‘* more than twenty ’’—a mag- 
nificent example of Board of Trade am- 
biguity—really signifies and (d) whether 
these are the same technicians who disap- 
peared suddenly in the direction of Barrow- 
in-Furness last year? 


Salmon by KCN Process 


ISHERMEN who “ play ” a fish for 

hours before landing it must have been 
filled with indignation and dismay on learn- 
ing last week of the methods now being 
used by modern poachers. It seems that 
two salmon poachers, not to be outdone’ in 
the general scurry to seek the assistance ol 
science in order to improve production, 
have resorted to the use of potassium cyan- 
ide to overcome the wiles of the fish. A 
gamekeeper found the men by the side of 
a river pool into which they had put the 
potassium cyanide to poison the salmon. 
The pool] was full of fish, which were leap- 
ing out of the water and gasping for breath, 
One of the men was endeavouring to gaff 
the salmon, while the other was trying to 
eatch them with his bare hands. Now 
sporting fishermen may enlist the help of 
science to camouflage their bait so that it 
looks as good as nature’s—or even better. 
They recognise, albeit with reluctance, that 
to ** tickle ’’ a trout to disaster is a work 
of piscatorial art. But for anyone just to 
saunter to a poo] and with no other preli- 
ininaries throw in potassium cyanide and 
then—shades of Izaak Walton—try to catch 
the dying fish with his hands . .. ! 
That the men should have to appear in 
court to answer for it is the very least that 
any ardent wielder of rod and line would 
demand for this sacrilege. 











BARYTES PRODUCERS 


At its recent annual general meeting, the 


British Barytes Producers’ Association 
elected the following officers: Chairman, 
Mr, I. D. Orr (Arran Barytes Co., Ltd., 


and James Miller Son & Co., Ltd.); vice- 


chairman, Col. J. V. Ramsden, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (Devonshire Baryta Co., Ltd.) ; 


treasurer and hon. consultant, Mr. Alexan- 
der Reid; hon, auditor, Mr. 8. Key (Hop- 
ton Mining Co., Ltd.); secretary, Mr. R. 
Murdin Drake, 166 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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HI 30th annual meeting of the Asso- 

ciation of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers was held in London on October 10, 
with Mr, L. P. O’Brien in the chair. 

In moving the adoption of the annual re- 
port, the chairman alluded to the Associa- 
tion's loss by the death of Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, one of its signatory members and 
later hon, treasurer, vice-chairman, and 
chairtinan of council. Mr. O’Brien referred 
to the steady growth in membership of the 
Association. He spoke of the vast number 
of varied and complex problems, important 
io the chemical industry, which had come 
under consideration by the Council. Re- 
ferring with pride to the trebling of British 
exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
colours as compared with 1938, the chair- 
man remarked that the industry would have 
done even better, but for the great difficul- 
ties they were encountering with regard to 
personnel, buildings, plant, and equipment 
for replacement and extension programmes. 


Shortage of Chemists 


‘*] fear,’ said Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘ that for 
several years there is the prospect of short- 
age of recruits to our scientific and tech- 
nical staffs, such as chemists, engineers, 
ecbemical engineers, and draughtsmen. In 
ihis connection, we have been glad to note 
ihat both the immediate and the long-term 
problems of education and specialised irain- 
ing are receiving attention in appropriate 
quarters. ‘The future position of British 
chemical industries will largely depeud on 
the quality of, and the education and train- 
ing given to, new entrants. We had ample 
proof during the recent struggle for exist- 
ence how much Britain owes for its sur- 
vival to British chemical manufacturers, 
who not only met every call that was made 
upon them for chemical] products, but also 
lent skilled staff of all types and grades to 
help service the Government departments. 

“As regards plant, we had hoped that 
equipment obtained as reparations from 
Germany would have become available to 
assist us early this year and some of us had 
counted on this, knowing the herculean 
task confronting our friends, the British 
chemica] plant manufacturers, in trying to 
meet in a reasonable time home and export 
demands for their productions. We are 
very disappointed with the slow progress 
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that is being made with reparations in spite 
of the heip we willingly gave to the Govern- 
ment at the end of last vear, by sending out 
teams of experts to earmark equipment 
suitable for chemical manufacturers. No 
deliveries of chemical plant from Germany 
now appear likely for some months to come. 
It is also understood that the quantity ulti- 
mately to be made available will be far less 
than we had expected, and we fear that a 
great deal of the small amount we are likely 
to have allotted to us will not be in very 
serviceable condition after the long period 
it has stood idle. This makes it all] ile 
more important that the British chemical 
manufacturers should be allowed first claim 
on chemical plant and equipment made in 
this country, until the urgent needs of the 
industry have been met, 

** As far as our own products are con- 
cerned, we are told by the Government that 
the requirements of other British industries 
come first, so that they may not suffer any 
hindrance in their export programmes by 
shortage of the necessary chemicals which 
are essential to them, and then, after that, 
we can export any surplus. This is the 
policy to which we operate. It seems logi- 
cal that a similar policy should hold as 
regards supplies to our own requirements 
of plant and equipment. It is surely in 
the long-period national interest that we 
should have at the earliest possible date 
adequate plant to enable us to maintain and 
increase output and thus establish our- 
selves firmly in overseas markets which are 
now clamouring for chemicals, rather than 
that we should export any chemical] plant 
until home demands are satisfied. 

‘‘ The export programme visualised as 


necessary by the Government to enable us 
to balance our imports postulates an overall 
increase of 75 per cent. by volume as com- 
pared with 1938. Allowing for the rise in 
prices since then, the chemical industry is 
well on the way to achieving this target ip 
people 


its own field. However, many 
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wonder whether it will in fact be possible, 
with the manpower likely to be available 
to exporting industries, to produce the rg- 
quisite volume of output. In the cirecum- 
stances, we must concentrate more than 
ever on improving our methods of manu 
facture and the design of our plants, with 
the object of obtaining more and_ better 
quality products for the same or less man 
hours than formerly. Unfortunately, there 
are many cases where manual effort is inot 
expended to the not unreasonable stan- 
dards achieved in pre-war years’ The re- 
storation and maintenance of reasonable 
standards of output per man hour is essen- 
tial. The united efforts of emplovers and 
emploved should be directed towards iu 
creased production per man hour and, of 
course, if the total hours worked per week 
are reduced, the greater must be the relative 
rate of increase per production hour. 


German Technical Reports 


‘As to Germany, 
made by the 


every effort has been 
Association to accelerate the 
despatch of investigating teams to study 
German chemical production and the pub- 
lication of the subsequent reports. Deiays 
there have been, but few of them can be 
attributed to our industry. The machine is 
now working well and shortly we shall have 
excellent technical reports on all aspects 
of German chemical manufacture. 

* Before V kE-Dav. the Association, sul- 
mitted to the Goverument a care fully con- 
sidered inemorandum ou the post-war treat- 
ment of the German chemical industry, and 
When tie Coatrol Commission was consti- 
tuted, the A.B.C.S1, set up at its request an 
advisory panel to assist it in its diffieuli 
task. This panel has never once been con- 
sulted, and one can only guess at what hap 
pened to the memoraudum. Experience a! 
the last iwo wars has proved that Ger- 
inany s chemical industry was her greatest 
asset in her pr ace-time econoni\ and in her 
War poiencial, This was derived not se 
much from the plant and equipment which 
the industry possessed and which ceuld be 
turned to maay war-time uses, as from the 
large army of skilled scientific and techii- 
cal stafi which the industry supported and 
which enabled Germany to develop domes- 
tic sources of supply for materials previ- 


ous! ‘btamable only from outside sources 
and to invent and manufacture new types 
of munitions of war. It was hoped that, 


in the interests of future world peace, the 
German chemical industry and its technical 
staff would be vigorously curtailed. Un 
nn aggre this vital necessity was appar 
ently not appreciated by the Quadripartite 
Comntission which settled the level of Ger- 
man industry. As a result, we see that 
Germany is being allowed to retain the 
bulk of her omy ony capacity. She has not 
been limited to her domestic needs but has 
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been permitted substantial exports in the 
important fields of dyestuffs and pharma- 
ceuticals. We see again the possibility of 
the re-establishment of the dangerous 
organisation which gained so much power 
in the werld in the vears before 1939, 

Since the announcement of the levels ic 
be allowed to German industry, pressure 
has been brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment .o provide means for full consultation 
with industry regarding the difficult’ prob- 
lems of controlling German production and 
exports in aceordance with the Control 
Commission's broad policy. We are now 
advised that means of consultation will be 
provided through the Government Depart- 
meit responsible for the different British 
industries, and as a beginning we are ex- 
pecting that a small mission, consisting of 
dyemakers and colour users, will shertly 
proceed to Germany to discuss problems re 
lating to the dyestutfs industry in the British 
zone, It is hoped that similar arrange- 
ments will be made in regard to cther see 
tions ot the chemical industry and that the 
basis can be broadened to allow of these 
problems-..being dealt with over such part 
of Germany as comes within the — single 
economic unit visualised by the Americans 
and ourselves. In this way it may be 
possible tc secure adjustments in the Ger- 
man plan, which will safeguard allied inter- 
ests and the future peace of the world, 
while still enabling Germany to attain an 
import-export balance.” 


Points from the Report 


The annual report stated that the Associa 
tion joined with other trade associations, 
through the F.B.1I., in urging on the 
Government that British industry should be 
consulted in the detailed working out of the 
plan for the control of German production 
and distribution and in connection with 
plant for reparations. 

A special joint deputation with the 
Colour Users’ Association had previously 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade on the policy recommended 
for the control of the Germain dyestuffs in- 
qustry as a war 


inet the 


pote ntial, on the broad 
basis outlined in the last report, but the 
decisions of the Quadripartite Commissior 
showed that the proposals were not adoptea. 
Instead, the German dyestuffs industry was 
to be allowed to reach by 1949-50 a pro 
duction of 20,000 tons of dyestuffs for home 
use and no limit on the total value. and to 
export dyes to the value of RM. os million. 
with a possible restriction to 11,000 tons to 
make up this amount. Similarly, the Ger- 
man pharmaceutical industry was to be 
allowed to operate at 80 per cent. of its 
1936 level and to export to the value of 
RM. 120 million. Apart from certain heavy 


chemicals where the level was fixed at 40 
per cent.. 


the rest of the German chemical 
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industry would be allowed a level of 70 
per cent. of the 1936 basis. 

A scheme agreed with the Colour Users 
whereby British dye makers undertook the 
distribution of certain stocks of German 
(lvestuffs to be purchased for use in this 
country had been accepted by the Board of 
Trade, 

Experts for Germany 


At the urgent request of the Government, 
the Association organised eight teams of 
technical experts to visit Germany to ear- 
mark plant to be available for reparations. 
Detailed reports and particulars were sup- 
plied to the Board of Trade, but the latest 
indications were that the plant likely to be 
declared available would be so smal! in 
quantity and so late in arrival that it will 
contribute little towards the re-habilitation 
or expansion of British production. The 
Association was instrumental, by means of 
a special appeal to members, in finding a 
considerable number of men for technical 
posts in the chemical division of the Allied 
Control Commission. 

The Association provided a_ technical 
man to act as liaison officer on the staff of 
the Board of Trade to deal with inquiries 
to the Control Commission in Germany in 
connection with the chemical, plastics and 
rubber industries. A technical man was 
also supplied to enable the Board of Trade 
to prepare a detailed index of the mass 
of reports on the German chemical indus- 
try, with the ultimate objective that this 
index should be published and so made 
generally available.  Inforination was co! 
lected and forwarded to the Board of Trade 
as to German technicians required by mem- 
bers for employment or interrogation in 
this country, and members have been ad 
vised when technicians of interest became 
available for interrogation here. The 
Association supplied special teams of ex- 
ports on ae rota basis over a period of 
several weeks, to scrutinise captured Ger- 
man doeuments, and to advise on those 
likely to be of interest to the ehemical i» 
dustry. Copies of summaries of these docu- 
ments were made available to members and 
arrangements were made for micro-film 
copies of the originals to be obtainable. 

The Association was afforded the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting targets for investiga- 
tion in the Japanese chemical industry. [1 
was understood that reports of investiga- 
tions made by American teams would be 
available equally in both countries as in the 
case of the reports on German works. 

Paper Control difficulties, printing ‘de 
lays and staff shortage had successively de- 
layed the publication of the Association’s 
first post-war directory. Though the direc- 
tory will for the first time be printed only 
in English (with separate editions in other 
languages if and when that was necessary 
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and pes ibie}, the coming edition shovid 
prove worthy of the occasion, as it would 
combine the scope of ‘* British Chemicals ~ 
and the “ Directory of British Fine Chemi- 
cals,’ as previously issued, and so cover al! 
chemicals made and offered for sale in this 
country, 

By means of monthly written or verbal 
reports from its representatives, the Coun- 
cil has kept in closer contact than hitherts 
with the work of the Chemical Couneil 
which, however, continued to deal only 
with matters of indirect concern to the 
chemical industry. It had, therefore, been 
found unnecessary for the Couneil to do 
more than note these reports of the activi- 
ties of this body. The Association’s repre- 
sentation on the Chemical Couneil had been 
varied in the course of the vear, arising 
from retirements in accordance with the 
Chemical Couneil’s constitution and by 
resignations; the Association's — presen! 
representatives were: Mr. R. Duncalfe, Dr. 
G. Maleolm Dyson, Sir Harry Jepheott, 
Mr. J. Davidson Pratt. 

The competitive claims of export and 
home orders for chemical plant were dis 
eussed with the British Chemical Plant 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the best 
means of collecting information as to re- 
quirements on which definite plans by the 
plant makers could be based was being 
examined. 


Supply of Chemists 


Following the approach to the Ministry 
of Labour mentioned in the last report, that 
Ministry, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Kdueation, made arrangements for a 
special post-graduate course in chemical 
engiieering, and the Association was _ in- 
vited, together with the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, the British Chemical 
Plant Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
[Institute of Petroleum, to form a_ joint 
panel with the Ministry to select chemistry, 
physics or engineering graduates to take 
the courses. Hope was expressed that 
members in the industries coucerned would 
take the men chosen into their works if 
time permitted, for preliminary training 
prior to the course, and later employ them 
when their course was completed, 

After a hiatus caused bv the General 
Election, the present Government imple- 
mented the Report of the Industrial Alco- 
hol Committee of the Treasury, by with- 
drawing the allowance on industrial alco- 
hol as from January 1, 1946. Efforts by 
the Association to get statutory provision 
for machinery for dealing with hardship 
cases failed, the Government attitude 


being that the nature of any necessary 
machinery could only be determined when 
the nature of any cases calling for its opera- 
tion was known. Although this was an un- 
usual attitude in such circumstances, the 
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Council recognised that the prospect of 
hardship cases arisiig was uncertain and 
that it must wait for such cases before 
pressing the matter further. 

The ‘iron ration’’ award of supplemen- 
tary clothing coupons for heavy chemical! 
workers was continued during the year. 
lhe Association had continued to adminis- 
ier a pool of coupons for clothing destroyed 
by accidents arising during chemical manu- 
facture. 

iy a clause in the Finance Bill covering 
the last Budget, the Key lndustry Duties 
which were due to expire in August, 1946, 
would be retained for a further two years. 
The industry was working under a serious 
disadvantage by the absence of import 
statistics for kev industry chemicals. H.M 
Customs and Excise had none of the pre- 
war expert staff which compiled the re- 
turns, but it was hoped that the position 
would improve in time for resumpiion of 
the returas from the beginning of 1947. 


Patent Law 


The Joint Chemical Committee on 
Paients completed and submitted Part II 
of its Memorandum of Evidence on Patent 
Law Reform to the Board of Trade Patents 
Committee, 1944. This Memorandum ampli- 
fies certain of the recommendations made 
in Part I and supplements them by pro- 
posals covering the whole field of patent 
law. The Second Interim Report of the 
1944 Committee (Cmd. 6789) incorporated 
many of the proposals put forward by the 
Joint Committee. Parts I and II had been 
printed in a single volume, containing an 
index and a summary of recommendations, 
and placed on sale. An article by the 
chairman of the Joint Chemical Committee 
on a proposed new criterion of subject 
matter on patent applications was published 
in The Times and gave rise to a valuable 
discussion. 

The proposal by Group B that the 
Association should have a public relations 
officer who would bring prestige publicity 
to bear on the chemical industry was 
accepted in principle by Council, but on 
reference to other groups met with a mixed 
reception. On a report prepared at Coun- 
cil’s request and dealing with the whole 
subject of publicity, it was decided in 
November, 1945, not to appoint such an 
officer but to reconsider later. 

A joint committee has been formed with 
the Association of Chemical and Allied 
Employers io secure united representation 
of the chemical industry in matters of major 
policy of common interest. One of its first 
tasks was to take up the question of labour 
shortage, and in this connection the two 
Associations were conducting a preliminary 
survey of the working conditions, including 
safety, in the industry. 

In the past the Association nominated 
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representatives to certain local employment 
committees of the Ministry of Labour; the 
Council decided that this matter fell more 
within the sphere of the Association of 
Chemical and Allied Employers and had 
suggested that that Association take over 
the nominations. 


Tar Distillation Products 


It was not considered appropriate or 
practicable to give in the report a full re- 
view of all the activities of Group C, which, 
working in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion of Tar Distillers as hitherto, covered 
the tar distillation industry. Reference 
was, therefore, confined to some of the 
itenis which would also be of significant 
interest to other sections of the Association. 

The recommendations of the MHydro- 
carbon Oil Duties Committee, to which 
statutory effect was given in the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1945, envisaged a system ot 
assistance to chemical consumers of hydro- 
earbou oils without prejudicing the protec- 
tion afforded by the duties to the producers 
cf indigenous oils. The tar distillers’ 
representations to the Committee were in 
this wholly successful. 

In respect of a number of tar products 
used by the chemical and other industries, 
the industry suffered under the disadvan- 
tage of being controlled on home-selling 
prices and restricted in, or prohibited 
from, exporting its products. In several 
cases, the consumers were not so controlled 
and could take advantage of the export de- 
mand at attractive prices. While apprecia- 
tive of the importance of exports in the 
most highly manufactured form possible in 
order that the maximum of foreign ex- 
change can accrue, tar distillers held the 
view that they were entitled to a share in 
the benefits accruing from exports to which 
they made a vital contribution. The ex- 
porters of manufactures based on tar pro- 
ducts were for the most part sympathetic, 
as also was the Coal Tar Control, but there 
were difficulties in finding a_ solution 
acceptable to the Government,  Discus- 
sions were, however, stil] continuing. 


Technical Education 


The Council received a 
from the Education Committee of the 
Society of Chemical Industry containing 
proposals for technical training and educa- 
tion of junior technical staff, and suggesting 
that the City and Guilds Department of 
Technology, in conjunction with the indus- 
try, should be the body responsible for 
drawing up the syllabuses of instruction and 
conducting examinations in chemical tech- 
nology. The Joint Committee with the 


memorandum 


A.C. & A.E. recommended that the two 
associations should each nominate a repre- 
sentative to the Education Committee of 
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the $.C.1. to consider these proposals, and 
that had been done. 

The Council was also approached by the 
Education Committee of the F.B.1. in con- 
nection with the proposals for specialised 
training in those branches of technology 
where requirements were for only a rela- 
tively small number of highly qualified 
technical staff. It was suggested that one 
or two technical colleges might serve as 
centres for the whole country. The Minis- 
try of Education was understood to be in 
favour of suggestions of that nature, pro- 
vided they were fully supported by the in- 
dustry concerned. The Council referred 
the matter to the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry for suggestions for suitable centres. 

During the year a deputation from the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion visited this country under the leader- 
ship of the chairman, Dr. Hamied. Council 
officially welcomed the delegation at a lun- 
cheon for the purpose and the staff assisted 
the delegation with information and intro- 
ductions to members of the Association 
whom one or other of the delegation 
specially wished to meet. 


Export Problems 


Following an informal meeting convened 
by the F.B.I., the Association collected 
from members information as to obstacles 
in the way of export trade. These were 
summarised and forwarded to the Board of 
Trade through the F.B.I. The replies in- 
dicated that labour, raw materials, shipping, 
Government regulations, licensing and con- 
trols, machinery and packing materials, 
were the main obstacles. The Association 
was collecting from members their detailed 
views on international trade in preparation 
for the International Trade Conferences 
proposed by the United States and the 
agenda for which was set out in the White 
Paper (Cmd. 6709) issued in connection 
with the American loan. It was hoped to 
preseat, in co-operation with the affiliated 
associations, a co-ordinated statement on 
behalf of the chemical industry as a whole, 
covering the general policy as well as the 
specific questions asked by the Board of 
Trade regarding imperial preference 
foreign import duties and restrictions and 
import duties into this country, 

Following the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee with the A.C. & A.E., the 
Works Technical Committee was dissolved 
and a new Works Safety Committee was 
appointed with the following terms of refer- 
ence: ‘‘ To make a preliminary survey of 
the safety and health problems in the 
chemical industry and to submit recom- 
mendations as to action.’’ The Committee 
had surveyed the whole field of technical 
safety in the chemical industry, and is sub- 
mitting a series of recommendations to 
Council for consideration by the Joint Com- 
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mittee, including the revision and comple- 
tion of the Model Safety Rules for use in 
chemical works, codes of good practice, in- 
struction of technical personnel through the 
universities and _ professional qualifying 
bodies, propaganda and advisory services. 
In particular, the Committee had urged the 
setiing up of a national body to undertake 
the testing of chemical compounds for toxie 
or dangerous properties and to make avail- 
able to industry the published information 
on the subject. 

Some years before the war, the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Solvents, under ihe 
Medical Research Council, made a start on 
the collection and publication of reliable 
information on chemical products used in- 
dustrially as solvents. Provision was being 
made for physiological tests where informa- 
tion was conflicting or wanting, when the 
war put a stop to the work. Shortly after 
VE-Day, an opportunity arose to continue 
certain wartime facilities for such toxicity 
tests and the Association approached the 
Ministry of Supply, stressing the import- 
ance to the chemical] industry of such facili- 
ties and the necessity for manufacturers to 
have accurate and authoritative informa- 
tion to enable them to take proper precau- 
tions in manufacture and use. No response, 
however, had been received. 

The Council endorsed an official letter 
from the Chief Inspector of Factories to 


all firms throughout the country with 
chemical laboratories, urging that more 


attention should be paid to safety precau- 
tions in laboratories, especially in connec- 
tion with research laboratories (which were 
not subject to the Factories Act). 


Council for the Year 


President: Mr. C. F, Merriam; vice- 
presidents: Dr. F. H, Carr, C.B.E., Mr. R. 
Duncalfe, Dr. E. V. Evans, O.B.E., Mr. 
C. A. Hill, B.Se., Dr. P. C. C. Isherwood, 
O.B.E., Mr. R. G. Perry, C.B.E. 

Elected members: Chairman: Mr. L. P. 
O’Brien; vice-chairman: Sir. F, W. Bain, 
M.C.; hon, treasurer: Mr. C. E. Carey. 

Mr. T. R. G. Bennett, Mr. A. D. Daysh, 
Dr, A. E. Everest, Mr. C. G. Hayman, Mr. 
G. E. Howard, Mr. W. M. Inman, Sir 
Harry Jephcott, Mr. W. F. Lutyens, Mr. 
T. D. Morson, Mr. D, J. W. Orr, Mr. F. G. 
Pentecost, Mr. K. H. Wilson, Mr, H. 
Yeoman. 

Co-opted members: Mr. F. C. O. Shaw, 
Mr. D. Spence, Lord Trent, Mr. S. W. 
Whiffen, 

Honorary vice-presidents: Mr. N. N. 
Holden, Lord MeGowan; director and 
secretary: Mr. J. D. Pratt, C.B.E., M.A., 


B.Se., M.I.Chem.E.,  F.R.1.C.; joint 
managers: Mr. R, M. Drake, O.B.E., 
M.¢ec., and Mr. A. J. Holden, B.Sc., 
F.R.E.C 
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A.B.C.M.’s First Post-War Dinner 


Sir S. Cripps on Future German Rivalry 


OR than 3o0 bepie elraiive A is 
friends of the Britis: 
try attended the annual] dinner of the 
Association of british Chemical Manutae 
turers at Grosvenor House. London, on 
October 9. This was the first dinner held 
by the Association sitice before the war. 
Mr. L. P. O'Brien, chairman of ihe 
A.B.C.M.. weleomed the member aie 
guests, among them men promiment ti 
Goverhmeni eireles, trie Civil Service, ihe 
( niversities, learned societies and prcbuisti 
The principal guests were the Rt, Hon. Sir 
stafford Cripps, iww.C., M.P., President ol 
the Board of Trade: Sir Robert Robinson. 
President of the R val Society ; and sir 
(‘live Baillieu, Presideity of} the Kedereiion 
of British Industries. 
Sir Frederick Uain, vice-chairman = oi 
\. BA M.. toast vi ~~ The 


Gsuests.” and referred wuth pleasure to 1 


1 
chen mi b.ita 


nr Ose ille 
prop ec Ile 


presence of Sir Robert Robinson, whom he 
called ~ tre 
chemist. Among their Luesis were tel 
representing the board of Trade, Ministries 
of Supply, Health, and Labour, the Home 
Office. D.s.1T.R.. UNRRA, the Government 
Laboratory, India Office and H.M. Customs 
and Exeise. Sir Frederick congratulated 
Sir Stafford Cripps on his obvious recovery 
ana remarked thai he Was omin 
ous! full of strength and vigour. sir 
Stafford had made this COUNTY eNport-coit- 


scious as she had never been before and the 


greatest living orgamic 


chemical mdustr\ had Lo ackiuowleda ihe 
great things be had done as President «ot 


the Board of Trade. 


Minister Compliments Ladu jtry 


Sir Stafford Cripps. repiving, said: ** My 
association with v industry has been a 
long one, since ihe days £ speni under Sir 


William Raitisay othe 


lniversiitv College. 


laboratories of 
Londo ., SO | do not feel 
mvself to be a stranger to vour activities. 
As this is your first post-war gathering. 
and as | saw a great deal of the activities 
of vour members during the war, | should 
like to take this opportunity of compliment 
ing you upon the great contribution which 
you made to the war effort. Fortunately. 
during the first Great War we learned how 
deficient we were in our chemical industry, 
and had done a great deal to repair the 
deficiency tin second World War 
struck us. We learnt thai in every phase 


Herore 


of war-time production chemicals of one 
sort or another are required; whether it is 
raw materials for other industries or as 
finished products for a multitude of uses, 
there are few phases of production and eon- 


sumption in whica chemicals play no part 
at all. 

Now the war > over; and our winds 
are turned back to peace-time production, 
we are looking to the chemical = iu- 
dustry to help the nation, particularly in 
ihe teld of exports. The chemical industry 
has been an expanding industry, and our 
cheimical engineers, who equal, if they do 
not surpass, those of any other country i 
ihe worid, tiave done a great deal to build 
up the emclency of chemical output. It is 
interesting to observe that the increase «t 
output per man emploved in the chemical 
industry has exceeded that in other indus- 
trices generally over the whole inter-war 
period, ‘This is, of course, partly due to the 
nature of the industry, and the size of the 
batches of material that can be treated in 
the various processes, but it is nevertheless 
a niost importan: factor when we regard the 
over-all shortage of labour that exists in 
this country to-day. The less labour we ex- 
pend upon every Con ivf product the more 
ve shall be able to produce, for, except in 
certain special areas of the country, labour 
- the bottleneck in production to-da\ 


Future Foreign Competition 


* There is another aspect of this .same 
problem. We have lost—-temporarily at 
least—one of our stro vesi competitors 1h 
ithe international field, Germany. In addi- 
tion to that. the result of the war has heer 


+ 


to give us a sellers market all over the 
' 


vorld. ‘That imakes selling easy at almost 
any price and of almost any quality. But 


that condition of affairs is not going to last 
ior ever—indeed, it may last a much shorter 
time ihan a good many people seem to 
auticipate at the preset, During that 
period of a seller's market we have thie 
opportunity to prepare for the more difficult 
days of a buver’s market that will follow 
Phen we shall have to depend upon our com- 
pp ililve elt miehey in irder to make the over 
seas sales we need. Nor can we imagine 
that Germany is going to be permanently 
out of the market. We cannot afford t 
maintain the Germans out of our earnings; 
they must earn their own living, but to do 
so they will have to export many commodi- 
lies, and among them I have no doubt will 
he chemicals. We have the chance mow to 
vet into those markets out of which German 
competition kept us in the past, but we shall 
only be able to win and retain them if we 
ean reach a high degree of efficiency which 
will enable us to sell at competitive prices 
and competitive quality. 

‘At the moment, exports of chemicals, 
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AT THE DINNER 


Below : from left to right : 


Dr. G. Roche Lynch, President 
of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. 


Dr. C. H. Clarke, Technical 
Director of Lever Bros. 
Professor E. K. Rideal, 


Chairman Chemical Council 
and President S.C.I. 





Above: 


Professor R. G. 
W. Norrish, Pre- 
sident B.A.C. 


Mr.R.R. Bennett 

Director of 

British Drug 
Houses. 





Right : 


Sir Robert 

Robinson, Presi- 

dent of the Royal 
Society. 


Sir Edward 
Mellanby, Secre- 
tary of the Med- 
ical Research 
Council. 


Professor Sir 
John Lennard- 
Jones,a General 
Secretary of the 
Royal Society. 
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The chairman, Mr. 
L. P. O’Brien greeting 
Sir Robert Robinson. 


drugs, dyes and colours, which is_ the 
heading under which the exports are listed, 
are not going too badly. This year so far 
we have averaged nearly £5,500,000 a month 
compared with about £1,800,000 in 1938; 
that is probably an increase of rather more 
than 60 per cent. by volume. It is a 
good beginning, but we must go much 
further for we look to this industry as the 
one that can give us more than the average 
75 per cent. increase by volume that we 
need. There is a great task before the 
chemical industry, one which I am confident 
the chemical] industry will be able to handle 
as in the past. While I offer you my con- 
gratulations upon your past achievements, 
at the same time I urge you on to the con- 
quest of still wider fields and in that work 
| hope good luck and prosperity may accom- 
puny the workers of all grades throughout 
your industry.” 

Sir Robert Robinson, proposed the toast 
of *‘ The Association.’” He appealed that 
more accurate information should be given 
in the filing of patents. No claim should 
be accepted unless experiments had actually 
been performed and described in detail. A 
new chemistry was arising, especially in the 
fields of high pressure reactions and 


catalysts. He wanted to lecture on these 
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Left: Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Sir Clive Baillieu in 
jovial mood. 


subjects, he said, but he could not find out 
what was being done, 


The chairman, replying to the _ toast, 
agreed with Sir Robert Robinson about 
patents. With regard to the association 
itself, he said, it was in very good health 
and had a membership of 192. Speaking to 
the young new entrants to the industry, he 
told them they will not get an easy time 
in the chemical industry, which was a re 
morseless mistress. 

Those present included: Sir 
Baillieu, Sir Frederick Bain, Professor 
G. M. Bennett, Mr. R. R. Bennett, Mr. 
R. W. Beswick, Dr. F. H. Carr, Mr. M. B. 
Donald, Sir Jack Drummond, Mr. R. Dun- 
calfe, Dr. E. V. Evans, Sir Harry Jephcort, 
Sir Norman Kipping, Dr. L. H. Lampitt, 
Mr. H. N. Linstead, M.P., Professor R. P. 
Linstead; Mr, W. F. Lutyens, Dr. E. R. A. 
Merewether, Mr. C. F. Merriam. Mr. 
D. J. W. Orr, Sir Ian Orr, Sir William 
Palmer, Mr. N. Garrod Thomas, Dr. H. E. 
Watts. 

Mr. J. W. Belcher, M.P., Sir William 
Cooper, Dr. E. de B. Diamond, Dr. H. J. T. 
Ellingham, Mr. P. Good, Mr, N. Neville, 
Mr. W. E, O. Walker-Leigh, Mr. S. W. 
Whiffen, Mr. H. Yeoman. 


Clive 
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Dust from Magnesium Alloys 
Collecting Device Aids Safety 


T is generally known that dust concentra- 

tions from machining operations on mag- 
nesium alloys present a serious hazard. 
Such dusts are explosive and highly inflam- 
inmable under certain conditions. Many jet- 
propelled aircraft engine parts were made 
of magnesium alloys at the end of the war 
and great care had to be taken regarding 
dust disposal. 

At the Rolls Royce factory at which the 
accompanying photographs were taken, the 
patent ‘* Multiswirl’’ unit dust collector, 
manufactured by Dallow, Lambert & Co., 
Lid., was used exclusively. Each flexible 
shaft-grinding machine or buffing machine 
had its own separate collection unit, in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the 
lactories Act. The components either rest 
on, or are carried in jigs fixed over a bench 
formed of tubular rods covered with poly- 
vinyl chloride. These rods are spaced some 
{ iu, apart, so that heavy dust can drop 
right through, to be immediately immersed 
in the water bath underneath. —. 

The light floating dust, which is particu- 
larly dangerous, is collected by means of a 
special tubular telescopic universal fitting 
with self-sustaining ball joint, under a keen 
suction. The dust thus collected is 


immediately and thoroughly itamersed and 
scrubbed in a water chamber at the back of 
the unit, the special design of the duet 
causing the dust to pass through three water 


] + im 
Thr 
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Fig.1. The telescopic suction ducts are 
here shown extended down to bench- 
working level. 


subiuersions. Cleaned air only is handled 
by the fam generating the suction whence a 
vent pipe is taken to atmosphere. 

Should the velocity of air flow in the ex- 
tract duct fall for any reason below the 
requisite speed for efficient collection, an 
automatic device stops the grinding or 
polishing machine. The machine cannot be 
restarted until the air flow is_ restored. 
Similarly, should the water level fall, on 
account of evaporation or any oiher reason, 
below the set level for efficient scrubbing of 
ihe dust, the same effect on the grinding 
machine is obtained. 





Fig. 2. The dust collector adjusted to 
work carried on jigs. Note the tubular 
‘construction of the bench top. 


In further compliance with safety require- 
hients a time-lag switch ensures that the 
unit fan must run for a period of five minutes 
to clear out any latent gases which may have 
accumulated overnight, say, before the 
crinding machine can be started up. Should, 
however, the operator inadvertently cause a 
partial block in the air inlet at the hood, the 
five-minute delay is automatically cut out 
and the extractor having stopped can be 
started again immediately. The electrical 
control devices, in short, ensure that the 
operator cannot work his machine unless the 
dust-collecting equipment is working in an 
absolutely efheient manner. 

An adaptation of this type of equipment 
is working very well on collection of dust 
from parting off rubber hose impregnated 
with steel wire, where there is a particu- 
larly serious fire hazard, 











World Tin Position 
Excess of Supply Unlikely 


EFFRENCE was made in THE CHEMI 

cAL AGE last week (see p. 450) to the 
opening of the international tin conference 
in London. The conference, which ended 
on October 11, was under the chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Archer, of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, who was head of the U.K. delegation, 
and besides others from the U.K. there were 
delegates from the governments of Belgium, 
Bolivia, China, France, the Netherlands, 
Siam, and the U.S.A. 

The conference has reviewed the present 
and—in  particular—the future world tin 
position from the angles of both supply and 
demand. The world mine production of 
tin for 1946 is estimated at 94,000 tons, 
agaiust a consumption of 137,000 tons. The 
conference reached the general conclusion 
that—after allowances have been made for 
the wneertainties of the future—there is not 
likely to be an excess supply of tin during 
the next two vears. 


Resolutions of Conference 


The resolutions as agreed by the confer- 
ence are as follow: 

(1) Having made a review of the pros- 
pective world supply-and-demand position 
of tin, the conference is agreed that a situa- 
tion may arise at some future date in which 
potential production may be in excess of 
demand. In order that the posit.ou may be 
kept closely under review, the conference is 


agreed that in the interests of both pro 
ducers and consumers continuous  inter- 


governmental review of that 
required. 
(2) The representatives of all the gov- 


ernments participating in this conference 


position is 


accordingly agree to recommend to their 
yoveruments that an International Tin 


Study Group shovid be established as soon 
as possible. 

(3) The conference recommends that 
during the period of shoriage of supply the 
Combined Tin Committee in Washington 
should continue to make allocations of tin 
metal. There should be appropriate liaison 
between this committee and the proposed 
Tin Study Group. 

(4) The conference recommends that dis- 
cussions should be initiated between the 
principal interested countries to provide for 
the continuation of the Tin Research 
Institute. 

(a) The conference agrees that the U.K. 
Fovernment should be invited to obtain by 
January 1, 1947, from the governments 
which received invitations to the conference, 
their deeisions regarding ihe establishment 
of a Tin Study Group and to arrange for a 
first meeting as soon as possible of the study 
group 
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German Match Monopoly 
U.S. Proposes Liquidation 
eed te meade interest has been 


‘aused in Sweden by a statement made 
by representatives of the United States 
Military Government of Germany that the 
United States has recommended the liqui- 
dation of the German match monopoly, 


50 per cent. of the shares of which are 
owned by Sweden. After having made a 
eareful examination of conditions obtain- 
ing in the German match industry, the 


office charged with anti-carte] measures has 
produced a detailed plan, which has been 
submitted to the three other Allied Gov- 
ernments in occupation of Germany. The 
main recommendations contained in_ this 
report may be summarised by saying that 
the German match monopoly company, 
which controls about 20 match factories dis- 
tributed all over Germany, should be liqui- 
dated and the capital distributed to share- 
holders according to their holdings. All! 
match companies should dispose of their 
holdings in other similar companies and the 
acquisition and holding of shares in other 
mateh companies should be prohibited. 
Furthermore, the Swedish-owned Deutsche 
Ziindholzfabrik A.G. should sell, before 
December 31, three out of its four Germa: 
plants under the condition that the same 
group may not buy more than one plant, 
while another company, the Siid-Deutsche 
Ziindholz A.G., should similarly liquidate 
its plant before the end of the year. 

It may be recalled that Sweden’s partici- 
pation in the German match industry— 
which still turns out about 11,000,000 
matches per month—dates back to 1929, 
when Sweden granted a loan to the Ger- 
man Government. The Svenska Taend- 
sticks A/B, Jénképing, holds about 
$50,000,000 of the 4 per cent. Kreuger loan, 
while holdings in German match companies 
total nominally about 37,000,000 Marks. 
Because no joint Allied statement has as 
yet been issued on this subject, no official 
comment has been made in Sweden, but it 
has been stressed there that the proposed 
liquidation could not be made compatible 
with the principles of international law. 








According to an American = chemical 
journal, the Germans developed an apparatus 
for the instantaneous testing of air for car- 
bon monoxide. It utilises self-sealing tubes 
of silica gel through which air is pumped. 
One layer of the gei is impregnated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The other 
laver, impregnated with oleum and iodine 
pentoxide, changes to greenish violet in the 
presence of carbon monoxide. The _ tester, 


a compact unit, has nine detector tubes and 
a metal pump with which the sampic of air 
is brought into contact with the test gel 
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Welding Research in America 


Rapid and Co-ordinated Development 


OLLOWING the president’s address at 

the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Welding (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Oct, 12, 
p. 449), an address was presented by Mr. 
Weigel, director of the Welding Research 
Council of the U.S.A. Mr, Weigel’ began 
with a brief description of the part that 
welding had played in the American war 
effort, and continued with an account of the 
work of the Welding Research Council of 
the Engineering Foundation, carried on in 
conjunction with the American Welding 
society, 

Undoubtedly, he said, the greater portion 
of welding research work carried on in the 
United States is done under the auspices of 
private corporations and essentially for their 
own benefit. Nevertheless, most of the pro- 
rressive companies in the U.S. have learned 
‘rom long experience that as soon as a par- 
t:cular piece of research reaches a state of 
perfection or completion it is a paying pro- 
position to divulge the information fully in 
the form of technical papers presented by 


the individual research workers before 
ppropriate engineering and __ scientific 


cieties. In this way, the investigators and 
he companies derive full credit for this 
work. Part of such researches may lead to 
the development of patents, and, of course, 
the companies protect themselves by the 
uecessary patent applications before the 
information is made public, 


Dissemination of Information 


For the most part, however, this research 
work is made to improve materials, methods 
of fabrication, and end products, or over- 
come difficulties, and to achieve lower costs. 
The Welding Research Council and the 
American Welding Society, through its 
standardisation and other activities, have 
encouraged the prompt dissemination of this 
information. As a matter of fact, in many 
instances some of these researches are under- 
taken as part of committee assignments on 
the part of the paid staff of these ¢.1..panies, 
Undoubtedly British companies have also 
recognised the desirability of divulging such 
information when sufficiently completed so 
as to be a credit to the company. 

During the war, various governmental 
agencies, through the War Metallurgy Com- 
mittee, conducted research on many phases 
of welding which probably amounted to 
several million dollars. For the most part, 
these activities centred in the solution of im- 
mediate war problems. A number of the in- 
vestigations were concerned with the de- 
velopment of special electrodes fcr the 
saving of strategic materials. With the 


cessation of hostilities, most of the g.vern- 


C 


on) 


mental research in the welding field came to 
an end, a notable exception being the work 
relating to ship construction. 

The welding industry is deeply indebted 
to the various governmental agencies for the 
research work conducted in the welding field. 
In a number of instances these agencies have 
taken projects initiated by the Welding Re- 
search Council and advanced them on a 
large and rapid scale. They have also 
initiated a number of fundameutal research 
projects which, if successfully completed, 
either by these agencies or by the Council, 
will be of considerable benefit. 


Co-operative Research 


Co-operative research in the welding field 
in the U.S. before the war was largely con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Welding 
Research Council. The Council, in effect, 
is a committee of research-minded execu- 
tives appointed by the Engineering Founda- 
tion for the purpose of stimulating and con- 
ducting research in the welding field, the 
dissemination of welding research iforma- 
tion, and co-operation with simular bcdies 
in foreign countries. The Council is spon- 
sored by the American Welding Society, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Eugi- 
neers, the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Actually, 
therefore, it is the welding research organi- 
sation of the engineering societies of the 
United States, 

The growth of the Council has been im- 
pressive. It’ started with an initial grant 
of $7000 from ‘the Enginéering Foundation. 
The budget has grown steadily and for the 
last several years has been of the order of 
$250,000 annually. Unfortunately, or other- 
wise, the greater portion of these contri- 
buted funds have been eai*marked for speci- 
fic research projects, 

The philosophy of the Council is quite 
simple. First of all, it believes in the siimu- 
lation of welding research by others. One 
of the most important tasks undertaken by 
the Council is in the matter of inducing the 
different universities to undertake welding 
research. This is done under the auspices 
of a special committee known as the Univer- 
sity Research Committee. Each year this 
committee compiles a list of problems need- 
ing solution, with some attempts at their 
formulation. If a university becomes inter- 
ested in any specific problem, the committee 
assists in further formulation of the problem 
in supplying bibliographies, specimens and 
small grants-in-aid. When sufficient interest 
and progress is indicated, the committee 
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might establish fellowships at the university 
for a continuation of the work on a much 
more rapid seale. All in all, the University 
Research Committee has interested some 
thirty universities to carry out research work 
in the welding field. The by-product of this 
particular stimulation, however, is probably 
more important to the welding industry than 
the actual results themselves. In this way 
professors and students become interested 
in welding research matters and industry ob- 
tains a needed supply of carefully trained 
young men. It was indeed fortunate from 
the viewpoint of the war effort that the 
Counci] had, over a period of years, estab- 
lished these contacts and provided govern- 
ment agencies with laboratories equipped 
and trained in the welding research field. 
Research work, to be of any value, must 
be utilised by industry. The first task is to 
disseminate the information promptly and 


widely. This has been done with an 
arrangement with the American Welding 
Society whereby a separate section of its 


monthly Welding Journal is given over to 
the Welding Research Council] and is known 
as the Welding Research Supplement. Some 
of the best papers presented before the 
Society at its annual meetings are those com- 
ing from the different research workers of 
the Council. 


Development of Activities 


It is somewhat curious to trace the de- 
velopment of the welding research activities 
of the Council. Although at first most of 
the investigations were aimed at furnishing 
engineering and design data badly needed 
by code- making bodies, the trend has been 
decidedly toward fundamental research. 
Perhaps two examples will serve to bring 
out the reason for this trend. 


(1) Weldability Investigations, The 
American Welding Society Bridge Com- 


mittee, in writing its specifications, found it 
necessary to limit the carbon and mangan- 
ese content of the steel used in bridge con- 
struction to 0.25 per cent. carbon and 1 per 
cent. manganese. Immediately, there was 
objection on the part of the steel industry 
and an investigation was started over a 
whole range of carbon and manganese con- 
tents in plain earbon steels. They deter- 
mined the metallurgical changes in the steel 
with a given spee dof welding and a given 
parent metal. After the preliminary work 
was done on a selected number of steels and 
thicknesses, it became apparent that a much 
more fundamental approach would be needed 
if we were to cover all the combinations and 
types of steels that would be used in welded 


construction. Developments proved that 
the use of the Jominy test and the slow 
notch can cover the requirements. 

2) Weld Stress Investigations. During 


the war we experienced quite a number of 
cracked plates in ship construction and the 
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failure of several ships which had been 
welded. Similar failures occurred in other 
field-erected structures, notably large gas. 
holders. The simplest explanation offered 
was that these failures were due largely to 


residual welding stresses, Many investi. 
gations were started under government 


auspices for the measurement of local 
residual welding stresses, with attempts at 
the control of these stresses. It svon be- 
came* apparent that almost anv fusion. 
welded joint would produce local residual 
welding stresses up to the yield point of the 
material. The investigations then centred 
around what happened to these residual 
stresses In service. 

From laboratory tests it has not been 
possible to discover any difference in be- 
haviour of a welded structure with or with- 
out these local residual stresses under 
ordinary service conditions. There is still 
some uiicertainty as to the effects of these 


stresses on corrosion and under impact at 
very low temperatures. In large structures 


the more general residual stresses, referred 
to as ‘* reaction stresses,’ are believed to be 
instrumental in progressing a crack once 
started. It is well known that structures 
which have been given a thermal stress re- 
lieving treatment behave’ better under 
service than structures which have not been 
so thermally treated. More fundamental 
work will have to be done to discover 
whether this improvement is brought about 
through the elimination of gases such as 
hydrogen and oxygen, improvement in metal- 
lurgical structures, or to the reduction of 
the residual stresses as formerly believed. 


Design and Workmanship 


In any event, welding does give a more 
rigid structure than a riveted joint. This 
will necessitate a great deal of fundamental 
research centred on the flow and fracture of 
metals at ordinary temperatures and at low 
winter temperatures. It is believed by many 
that the quality of steel is one of the most 
important factors to be considered in all of 
this work. More and more attention is being 
paid to the necessity for careful design and 
good workmanship. It is firmly believed 
that this research work will eventually re- 
sult in improvement of steel specifications 
and in the quality of steel generally. 

One of the latest additions to the com. 
mittees of the Welding Research Council 
has been the Pressure Vessel Researcli Com- 
mittee. Work in this field will start on the 
annual basis of $75,000. The work has been 
divided into four divisions, namely, 
materials, design, fabrication, and testing 
and inspection. Other large projects of thi 
Council include resistance welding research, 
fatigue testing, and structural investigation. 

The Council has, from the very beginning, 
maintained close’ relationship with the 


similar body in Great Britain. 
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Drying Oils and Oil Seeds 


Continued Shortage Likely 


T a meeting of the London section of 


the Oil and Colour Chemists Associa- 
tion on September 26, Mr. G. T, Bray, 


F.R.I.C., read a paper on ** Drying Oils and 
Oil Seeds in the British Empire.”’ He said 
that during the war the supplies of such 
oils for the paint and varnish industry were 
necessarily restricted, but it had been hoped 
that when the war was over the supply 


position would be eased. The fact was, 
however, that the supplies of linseed oil 
available might be smaller than ever for 


some time and such supplies as were ob- 
tained would cost twice as much as they did. 

Therefore, it was only natural to look 
around to see if there was any oil not at 
present in large scale use which could re- 
place partly or wholely the oils previously 
used. There was also the question whether 
the usual supplies of raw materials could be 
obtained from countries other than those 


which previously supplied them, and whether 


increased supplies could be obtained from 
existing sources by increasing acreage. Be- 
fore the war, supplies of linseed oil were 
mainly imported from British India and the 
Argentine, although a certain amount of 
seed and oil came from Canada. The follow- 
ing figures of the total consumption of lin- 
seed oil in this country spoke for them- 
selves: In 1938, 101,500 tons: in 1948, 
152,100 tons; in 1944, 83,000 tons; and in 
1945, 50,600 tons. The figures of imports 
from India and the Argentine indicated 
clearly that in recent years the imports of 
linseed and oil into the United Kingdom 
had decreased very considerably and, in 
spite of larger requirements, the amount of 
oil available was less than it was in 1938. 
Restriction of Exports 

In India there was an ordinance restrict- 
ing the export of oil, including linseed, the 
purpose being to conserve supplies, while 
the Argentine, in 1944, had placed an em- 
bargo on the export of linseed. In May, 
1945, a trade agreement was entered into 
between the Argentine and the U.S.A. by 
which it was agreed to send to the U.S.A. 
all exportable linseed oil and linseed in ex- 
change for fuel oil and coal. Linseed oil 
had been used as a fuel in the Argentine for 
some time because they were unable to im- 
port coal. Another point was that crushing 
mills were then operating, and whereas a 
few years ago the Argentine exported seed 
they now exported oil instead. It was 
estimated that the capacity of the Argentine 
for processing linseed was now 1,000,000 
tons a year, which was almost as large as 
the estimated crop. 

India produced 391,000 tons of linseed in 
1945, and Canada 185,000 tons, while 


smaller amounts had been grown elsewhere 
in the British Empire. Linseed had even 
been grown in the British Isles to provide 
linseed cake as food for cattle. The Irish 
Free State had also shown it was possible 
to grow linseed there but, as far as he was 
aware, there was no real industry there 
Australia had encouraged its growth, as had 
other parts of the Empire, especially Rhode- 
sia, Irak and the West Indies. In 1938, 
we imported some 1,700 tons of linseed from 
Iraq, but on the whole, there did not seem 
to be much promise of a big increased 
acreage of linseed. 
Tung Oil Crop Mystery 

Referring to tung oil, Mr. Bray said that 
up to a few years ago all commercial sup- 
plies came from China. The greater part of 
the 68,000 tons produced in 1938 went to the 
U.S.A., only about 6,000 tons coming to the 
United Kingdom. Detailed statistics of 
the exports of tung oil from China since 
1938 were not available. Owing to the war, 
the shipments to this country fel! severely 
and during the first six months of 1946 only 
4,000 tons had been exported from China, 
against an estimated production of 40,000 
tons, of which 20,000 to 25,000 should be 
available for export. There seemed to be 
no record where this had gone. The U.S.A. 
was by far the chief importer and consumer 
of tung oil and therefore it was only natural 
that attempts should have been made to 
produce it in the States. Starting in 1905, 
the U.S.A. went in for tung oil production 
on a large scale. The American Tung Oil 
Corporation had followed up the early trials 
and the total U.S.A. acreage was now some 
100,000 acres; although a bigger acreage 
than that had been planted, a large number 
had had to be abandoned owing to the un- 
suitability of the locality and the soil. All 
the plantations were in the Southern States, 
but the American Continent was not ideal 
for tung oil production owing to the danger 
of early frosts and the result was that the 
crop varied from year to year. In spite of 


all that had been done there the output 
was nothing like sufficient to  supnly 
America’s own needs. The U.S.A. produce- 


tion of tung oil in 1945 was 2.300 tons. and 
in 1944 only 1,100 tons, an instance of the 
varying crops due to the incidence of early 
frosts. 


A great deal of research work had been 
carried out in the British Empire into the 
cultivation and production of tung. oil. 


As far back as 1917, under the auspices of 
the Imperial Institute, cultivation trials of 
tung trees were carried out in various parts 
of the Empire but the results failed to pro- 
duce what was hoped for. 


Tung oil was 
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obtained from two trees. In 1938 the matter 
was taken up again and the trials this time 
were under the auspices of the Imperial In- 
stitute, in association with Dr. Jordan, of 
the Paint Research Station, and the Direc- 
tor of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew. 
The seeds of both trees were sent out to 
various 


countries. These trials went on 
until 1933 with varying results—in many 
cases disappointing. However, the com- 


mercial production of tung oil was newly 
started in Nyasaland, Burma, South Africa 
and Australia. In South Africa, the crop 
vielded 15 tons in 1939, and although the 
figure went up to 270 tons in 1943, the re- 
sults on the whole were not very encourag- 
ing. In Nyasaland a Tung Development 
Station was established with the aid of a 
grant from the Colonial Development Fund, 
and a Tung Growers’ Association formed. 
In 1942 a factory for crushing seed was 
operated there for the first time. Produc- 
tion at present was only about 60 tons a 
year. The development of tung had also 
been tried in India but so far as was known 
there was no large-scale commercial under- 
taking operating. 

Burma gave every encouragement, and in 
1939 the Tung Oil Estates, Ltd., was 
formed, cultivating about 5000 acres. Auns- 
tralia had done a certain amount of experi- 
mental work, but nothing very much scemed 
to have come of it. In 1939-40, about 19 
tons of oil were produced. There were 
plantations of tung in South America and 


Brazil, the latter producing 200 tons in 1942 
and rather less in 1944. Paraguay also had 
a smal] production. 


Perilla Oil for Paint 


Another paint oil, which was used to a 
very small extent in this country but more 
extensively in America, was perilla, which 
was obtained from Manchuria. The use of 
this oil had been greatly increasing in 
America up to the outbreak of the war. In 
1938, Manchuria produced 114,000 tons, of 
which America took 20,000 tons, the seeds 
containing about 40 per cent. of oil. Perilla 
also grew indigenous!y in India, and from 
time to time samples of perilla seed from 
several districts in India had been received 
by the Imperial Institute. © All of them 
gave satisfactory yields of oil, but it was 
never possible to get the Indians to pro- 
duce any large quantitv of the seeds. In 
pre-war vears the Imperial Institute insti- 
gated trials of perilla in various parts of the 
Empire, the most favourable results being 
obtained in South Africa. One of the 
troubles, however. was to harvest the very 
small seed, which was easily shaken out of 
the capsule and lost. The U.S.A. had also 
tried growing perilla with erratic results. 
and in consequence no industry had been 
established there. Generally speaking, 
there did not seem any prospect of getting 
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supplies increased either from new 
tions or from Manchuria. 

Oiticica did not concern the British Em- 
pire because it was not grown there. Both 
South America and Trinidad had made one 
or two attempts to cultivate it, but the re- 
sults were not satisfactory. 


Candle Nut Oil 


Mr. Bray said that one or two other oils 
had been suggested for use in paint. There 
Was a species of tree growing in the Philip 
pines, Malaya, Australia, Java and Fiji from 
which candle nut oil was obtained. The 
kernels contained from 55 to 60 per cent. oi 
oil, but the shell containing the seeds was 
very hard and there was great difficulty in 
devising a machine for decorticating them 
without breaking the kernels. Recently, a 
company had been formed in Australia for 
the purpose of exploiting the candle .uts 
which were available in Fiji and certain 
parts of Australia, and it was claimed that 
some means had been found for decorticating 
the nut and getting out the kernel satisfac 
torily. No figures of the quantities of nuts 
available had been issued, but the company 
concerned had stated that there were plenty 
of them. This oil had been used in the 
U.S.A. when there was a shortage of linseed 
oil or when the price of the latter had been 
sufficiently high to make the utilisation of 
the candle nut remunerative. In drying 
properties it compared favourably with lin- 
seed oil. It was used locally as a paint-drv- 
ing oil in the Philippines, Java and else- 
where. A small quantity of the nuts had 
been exported from the Philippines to the 
U.S.A. 

Castor oil, in itself, was not a drying oil, 
its iodine value being 80 to 90, but it could 
be processed to give a product which, to 
some degree, had the properties of tung oil. 
The castor oil plant grew largelv in the 


cultiva- 


tropics, principally in India, Java. Brazil, 
U.S.A., and Italy. The main supplies, how- 
ever, came from India and Brazil. The 


production of castor seed in India was over 
100,000 tons a year and vet in 1944-45 less 
than 1000 tons came into the United Kine- 
dom. Castor seeds were also to be found 
in areas seattered along the East and West 
coasts of Africa. In Nigeria, castor oi] was 
used as a lubricant to save the import of 
mineral lubricants, but he did not know 
whether it was practicable to encourage the 
natives in these parts to make more of their 
indigenous castor plants. If castor oil, 
after processing, met the requirements of 
the paint trade, it was possible—he would 
not say probable—that supplies from parts 
of the world where the plant was indigenous 
might be increased, for in many countries 


it only needed collecting 

Mr. Bray said that grape seed oil, sug- 
gested as of possible use for the paint in- 
dustry. 


was used on the Continent, and was 
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usually a waste product. The oil content of 
the seed, however, was only 11 or 12 per 
cent., and this suggested it should be sol- 
vent-extracted rather than expressed. In 
1941, Germany produced 1500 tons, Italy 
19.000 tons and Spain 5000 tons. The type 
of oil, however, varied with the type of 
grape. Australia occurred to him as the 
only country in the British Empire where 
it woula be worth while starting an in- 
dustry to recover oil from grape seed, but 
it was impossible to say whether it would 
be economic. The soya bean had _ been 
cultivated in a number of places, but there 
was no chance of getting supplies for the 
paint industry. But oil from the shell of 
the cashew nut did possess _ possibilities. 
Unfortunately, however, the supplies were 
limited and a great deal of the oil was 
wasted in the preparation of the kernel by 
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the old native methods. If more people 
would adopt modern methods of recovery 
as in India and, he believed, in South 
America, larger quantities would be made 
available. Ground nut oil he would not men- 
tion because the Ministry of Food was doing 
all it could to encourage this for the sake 
of the oil for edible purposes. 

Concluding, Mr, Bray said that supplies 
were likely to continue to be short by reason 
of the fact that many of the oils used in 
the paint and varnish industry were also 
valuable for foodstuffs and in the present 
state of the world these were regarded as 
more important. In some countries even 
linseed oil was consumed by human beings. 
Therefore, the best chance of obtaining 
material for the paint industry was in in- 
creasing the supplies of oils which were not 
edible. 








Tubular Reactors 
Chemical Engineers Meet in Manchester 


HE first meeting of the third session of 

the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
North-Western branch, was held at The 
College of Technology, Manchester, on Sep- 
tember 28, when a paper, ‘“ Tubular Reac- 
tors,’ was read by Dr. K. B. Wilson and 
Mr. G. J. H. Tasker. 

Dr. Wilson described the calculation and 
the analysis of longitudinal temperature 
gradients in tubular reactors. These reac- 
tors are most commonly used in vapour- 
phase catalysis and the purpose of the paper 
was to obtain design data for such a reactor 
and to forecast its performance, He assumed 
that the rate of reaction is a function of the 
concentration of one principal reactant and 
of its temperature, the other reactant being 
present in large excess, that the radial tem- 
perature. of the catalyst in the tube is uni- 
form and any change in temperature takes 
place at the wall of the tube, and that the 
particles of the catalyst are small compared 
with the diameter of the tube. 

A heat balance along a small element of 
the tube length was taken, and a calculation 
of the heat reaction along this element was 
made and was divided into its fractions; (a) 
transmitted through the tube wall; (b) taken 
up by the gases or vapours; (c) conducted 
along the catalyst; and (d) radiated from 
the catalyst to the tube wall. In general, 
the heat conducted along the catalyst was 
omitted and the radiant heat was included 
in the heat-transmission coefficient of the 
tube surface. The equation showed a maxi- 
mum temperature at one point on the tube 
for an exothermic reaction and a minimum 
temperature for an endothermic one. Cor- 
rections were applied to the equations for 
the change in concentration of the reactant 
with temperature and with its velocity. A 
graph gave the variation of the temperature 


along the tube length and the heat-trans- 
mission coefficient was found for the tube 
surface. 

As a complete solution of the equation was 
difficult, step-wise calculations of the varia- 
bles were made. Various methods were 
given for the calculation of the rate of reac- 
tion. Having completed the evaluation of 
the variables, the author calculated the per- 
centage conversion of the reactant per unit 
length of the tube and the corresponding 
temperatures of the tube along its length. 

To show the practical application of this 
work, Dr. Wilson gave details of the cata- 
lytic vapour-phase reduction of nitroben- 
zene, and close agreement was obtained be- 
tween the calculated and the experimental 
results for the temperature distribution along 
the length of a tubular reactor. 

Mr. Tasker, in his portion of the paper, 
applied the theory to phthalic anhydride 
pilot-plant data, and the calculation of heat 
transfer and of reaction rates in catalyst beds 
were given. Three tubes, packed with cata- 
lyst, were expanded into tube plates and 
surrounded by a cadmium amalgam bath. 
Naphthalene vapour and an excess of air 
were passed through the catalyst and the 
reaction, which produced much heat, was 
taken as at least 75 per cent. conversion to 
phthalic anhydride with a maximum yield 
of 25 per cent. carbon dioxide. Rates of 
reaction were obtained from a curve of tem- 
peratures against the length along a tube, 
intervals of 1 in, or less being taken. The 
heat produced by the reaction was divided 
into the fractions removed by radiation, by 
convection, and as _ sensible heat. The 
over-all heat-transfer coefficient was plotted 
against the mass velocity of the gases and 
was used to calculate the rate of reaction as 
a function of the linear distance along a 
tube containing the catalyst. From this 
curve the total conversion along the length 
of the tube could be obtained. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Filter Presses 


\ the House of Commons last week, 
Tcaptain Crowder asked the President of 
the Board of Trade what the position was 
regarding the supply of filter presses for 
the china clay industry, 

Mr. Belcher replied that the manufac- 
turers of filter presses were heavily loaded 


vith orders from inany of the industries 
using such filters and it was inevitable that 
there should be a long delay between the 


placing of orders and the delivering of filter 
presses, but the Minister of Supply was do- 
ing his best to assist their production. 


Soap Ration 


Major Beamish asked the Minister of 
Food whether he was aware that men em- 


ploved as coal] millers, cement millers and 
in lime plants felt that the soap ration pro- 
vided was inadequate for their dirty clothes, 
which needed frequent washing; and 
whether he would allow an increased ration 
to such workers. 

Mr. Strachey replied that the continued 
shortage of fats prevented his acceding to 
the request, 


Meta-rich Cresylic Acid 


The Minister of Fuel, replying to ques- 
tions asked by Lieut.-Col. Sharp, said his 
Ministry worked closely with the tar distil- 
ling industry to secure the maxmum amount 
of meta-rich cresylic acid of grades suit- 
able for the plastics industry from the crude 
tar production of the country. No system 
of allocation was in operation. Production 
in the first half of 1946 was approximately 
the saine as in the first half of 1945. Statis- 
tics for 1958 were not available, but it was 


know; that meta-rich grades were not ex- 
tracted to the same extent as they were 
now. As its production depended in the 


first place upon the amount of coal carbon- 
ised, it was not expected that there could 
be any appreciable increase under present 
conditions. No meta-rich cresylic acid was 
exported and there was no known available 
source of supply for import. 


Stocks of Natural Rubber 


Sir Stafford Cripps, in answer to questions 
put by Sir J. Mellor, stated that the average 
purchase price of Government stocks of 
natural rubber in the U.K. at the end of 
September was approximately Is, 2d. per lb. 
f.o.b. country of origin for No. 1 sheet. No 
arrangements had been made to liquidate 


those stocks, but certain quantities were 
being sold to consumers in the U.K. at 


ls. 4d. per lb. delivered to works, and to 
other countries at 1s, 4d. per lb. f.o.b. 
Under the recent agreement between the 


Board of Trade and the Rubber Develop- 
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ment Corporation of U.S.A., some part of 
that stock might be sold to the U.S.A. 
before the end of the year atl the price of 
22) cents per lb. c.i.f, U.S. Atlantic port. 


German Potash 


Mr. J. Hynd, replying to @ wuestion by 
Lieut.-Col. Corbett, stated that in July and 
August of this vear the total producion of 
potash fertiliser in the isritish zone of Ger 
many amounted to 76,400 tons, all of which 
was retaived in the zone, 


Price of U.K. Tin 


Commander Agnew asked the Minister of 
Supply whether, following the aimnounce- 
ment of the price payable for tin priduced 
in Malaya and Nigeria, he would state the 
price payable for the same cumimodity pro- 
duced in the U.K. 

Mr. Wilmot replied that the price paid 
varied with the costs of production, The 
average price paid to the producers in 1945 
was £456 a ton of tin in ore. 








New Zealand Fertilisers 


Increased Output 
RODUCTION of chemical fertilisers in 
New Zealand in 1944-45 was valued at 

£1,890,683, as compared with £1,553,289 in 
1943-44 and £1,586,480 in 1942-43, according 
to a report from Auckland. The increased 
output was made possible by an improve- 
ment in the volume of phosphate rock avail- 
able from overseas sources, 

Before 1941, the principal product 
of the chemical fertiliser industry had been 
‘straight ’’ superphosphate or mixtures of 
this containing small percentages of other 
ingredients. After 1941, in order to spread 
the available supplies further, the preduc- 
tion of serpentine superphosphate, contain- 


ing approximately 25 per cent. of crushed 
serpentine rock, became general in the 
Nori: Island works. In the South Island, 


there was considerable production of basic 
or reverted superphosphate, containing 
10 per cent. ol crushed limestone. 

The total value of materials used in the 
industry in 1944-45 was £1,107,655. The 
principal items, with the cost of each, are 
as follows: rock phosphate, £420 485 ; 
sulphur, £258,783; nitrate of soda, £15,550; 
serpentine rock, £39,198; carbonate of lime, 
£25,540; potash, £64,879; organic manures, 
£5,618. and other materials, £277,804. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
Government, in furtherance of its policy of 
stabilising costs and prices, found it neces- 
sary to pay certain subsidies to manufac- 
turers to offset the increased cost of rock 
phosphate, bags, ete. Since then it has 
been found necessary to revise these sub- 
sidies from time to time. 
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Organon Laboratories 
Proposed New Factory in Scotland 


OWARDS the middle of 1947, Organon 

Laburatories, Ltd., will move from the 
Wimbledon Esiate into a new and larger 
factory built for them by the Board of Trade 
in the Glasgow development area. 

The company manufactures a range of 
technically very specialised pharinaceutical 
products, notably the hormones. It has a 
rapidly expanding export market as well as 
a substantial home demand. During the 
war, by reason of the essentially medical 
nature of its products, the company was 
enabled, by the help of some Government 
departments, to pursue an export pro- 
gramme. Action is now being taken to ex- 
pand this export market as much as possible, 
The company attaches great importance to 
the perfect standardisation and purity of 
its products; and some testimony to ‘the 
standards reached is the fact that the com- 
pany held Government contracts for hor- 
mones during the years of war. 

The new factory will have an area of 
5d,000 sq, ft. and will stand in 10 acres of 


its own grounds. It will consist of nine 
hlocks. each a standard Board of Trade 
unit. Most of these will be separate, and 


have allocated to them a particular cheinical 
and pharmaceutical process. Modern stain- 


less steel plant will be installed. Sterile 
rooms will be specially constructed with a 
filtered, bacteria-free air supply. There 
will probably be employment for 250-400 
people, most of them women. In addition 


to modern welfare arrangements, encourage- 
ment will be given to employees to continue 
education to university degree standard, 
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German Technical Reports 
Latest Publications 
omg of the latest technical reports from 


the Intelligence Committees in Germany 
are detailed below. Copies are obtainable 
from H.M. Stationery Office at the prices 
stated. 

CIOS NXXIX—12 (Appendix). Dr. O. 
Bayer (1.G. Farben. Leverkusen) : Polyure- 
thanes, (Translation of CIOS XXIX—12). 
(2s.). 

BIOS 572. Investigation into manufacture 
und use of carbon black and lamp blacks in 
Germany. (10s. 6d.). 

BIOS 616. Inspection of Krupp-Lurgi 
plants for the carbonisation of coal at low 


temperatures. (4s.). 
BIOS 628. Lurgi Gesellschaft Fuer 


Warmetecknik,  Frankfurt-am-Main: A, 
the Phenosolvan process; B, the Magde- 
burg-P process ; C, the Metasolvan process 
(the solvent extraction of phenols from tar 
oils with special attention to low tempera- 
ture carbonisation oils). (2s.). 

BIOS 626. Drying, briquetting and low- 
iemperature carbonisation of brown coal an 


Lurgi-Spuelgas retorts, (2s.). 
BIOS 683. Deutsche Gold and Silber 


Anstalt : Hydrogen peroxide—production by 
electrolysis of 25 per cent. solutions, 

BIOS 708. German Alkaline Accumulator 
Industry. (ls. 6d.), 

BIOS 713. Notes on items of chemical 
plant at works of I.G. Farben., Knapsack ; 
Dr. Alexander Wacker, Burghausen ; 
Anorgana, Gendorf; I, G. Farben, Hoechst. 

BIOS 715. I.G. Farben, Elberfeld-Wup- 
pertal : 


in the 


Microanalytical methods employed 
analytical laboratories. 


(Is.), 





An artist’s impression of Organon’s proposed new factory and laboratory 
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Personal Notes 


Dr. CHARLES KEMBALL, Ph.D., has been 
elected to a Research Fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for research in physical 
chemistry, 

Dr. J. D. Cockrort, C.B.E., Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has been elected to 
an honorary fellowship at St. John's 
College. 

Mr. H. J. BUNKER, who has been elected 
president of the Society for Applied Bac- 
teriology, is secretary of the Microbiological 
Panel of the Food Group, Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, and hon. treasurer of the 
Society for Applied Bacteriology. 

Mr. C. G. McCAULIFFE, who recently re- 
linquished the Control of Light Metals in 
the Ministry of Supply, has taken up an 
appointment as a departmental manager in 
the sales division of the British Alu:minium 


Co.. Ltd.., Salisbury House, London Wall. 
London, E.C.2. 

Dr. GerorRGE Lewi, D.Sc., A.F.C.D.1., 
industrial consultant, London, has been 


appointed chemical adviser to the Director- 
ate General of the Czechoslovak National- 
ised Chemical Industries in Prague for thie 
British Empire and the U.S.A. Mr. 
Davip LEE, B.Sc., A.R.I1.C., after release 
as personal assistant to the Controller, 
Chemical Defence Development, Ministry of 
Supply, is joining Dr. Lewi as his personal 
assistant. 


Obituary 


Mr. W. J. Livesty, whose death occurred 
on October 8 after a short illness, had been 
general manager and secretary of the British 
Copper Sulphate Association, Ltd., since its 
inception in 1942. 








Glass Fabrics 
Elimination of Defects 


N important stage has been reached in 

the manufacture of glass silk fabrics, at 
which certain of the defects inherent in the 
material, have, in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers, been eliminated. The effect of this 
development is to make glass silk fabric, 
in its newer form, a practical] textile. The 
defects were such as to permit the produc- 
tion of a silk fabric, not unlike a taffeta, 
which was however, subject to fraying and 
to abrasive action and which would not give 
satisfactory service in daily use. 

Recent experiments have produced a 
material which resembles a leathercloth or 
furnishing textile, and which is similar to 
plastic sheeting. Among the advantages 
claimed for it are that it is immensely strong, 
cuts cleanly and without stranding or fray- 
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ing, and is free from abrasion. 
duced in a very wide range of colours, ii 
selfs, or in printed form. It is strong 
enough to print smoothly, and to take 
accuracy of register in multicolour printing. 
Examples in matt-surfaced pastel shades 
demonstrate that the earlier difficulties 
associated with dyeing of the silk have been 
overcome in the coating process. Figures 
in several colours were overprinted, with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

Many of the advantages inherent in glass 
have been retained in the new fabric. 

The unique qualities of the material sug- 
gest that it will get a welcome from makers- 
up, although there are still defects in this 
new type which limit its use to the heavier 
purposes. It would not, for instance, be 
suitable as a dress fabric, or a lingerie 


material. It has no stretch worth meution- 
ing and is consequently not a _ corsetry 


material, apart from any other aspect. 

It will find a positive market as a furnish- 
ing fabric and can be used as a table cover- 
ing or for wall furnishing. It will compare 
with plastics, leathercloths and _ similar 
materials. The glass fabric is produced by 
Fbreglass, Ltd., at Firhill, Glasgow. 








Safety in Oxygen Plants 
Removal of Impurities 


ANGER of explosions in plants pro- 

ducing oxygen by the liquefaction and 
rectification of air may be reduced by eli- 
minating acetylene and other hydrocarbons 
from the air, says the Journal of Chemical 
Education, quoting an American report. 
Evidence of the explosive effect of acetylene 
ald other hydrocarbons upon oxygen uuder 
production is scanty; however, the existence 
together of solid acetylene and liquid oxygen 
ai some points in operating units where ex- 
plosions have occurred seems to indicate 
that this combination is a danger factor. 
Acetylene, the most important impurity, 
may be removed by both catalytic oxidation 
aud adsorption on active charcoal. 

Among other contaminating agents men- 
tioned as being found in small quantities in 
ordiiary air, particularly in industrial 
areas, are ozone, nitrogen oxides, carbon 
monoxide, acetylene and other hydrocar- 
bons. The danger attending the accumula- 
tion of ozone in oxygen units is emphasised. 








The output of petroleum in Argentina 
during the first half of 1946 is officially 
stated to have been as follows: State-owned 
wells, 1,114,152 cubic metres; _privately- 
owned wells, 529,380 cubic metres. A con- 


tinued decline in production is understood to 
be due mainly to the shortage of oil-drilling 
machinery. 
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The Anglo-Italian telephone service las 
now been extended to include all parts of 
italy, Sicily and Sardinia. 

Sir Stafford Cripps told a fuel conference 
that it would be ** touch and go’’ whether 
we should get through the winter without 
some hold-up, either of domestic or indu tria, 
supplies of coal. 

Owing to the coal shortage the British 
steel industry fears difficulties in production 
may arise in the early part of the coming 
winter, states the current Bulletin of the 
British Iron & Steel Federation. 


The Board of Trade is now prepared to 
receive applications for licences to import 
limited quantities of plastic (P.V.C.) floor 
covering from any country before the end of 


1946. 
The Institution of Chemical Engineers 


has received a suggestion from the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers that it should 
visit the U.S.A. for a joint meeting at 
Detroit in November, 1947. 

At Widnes Municipal Technical College, 
three students were awarded Higher Nationa! 
Certificates in Chemistry, and six obtained 
Ordinary National Certificates, having 
successfully completed approved part-time 
courses during last session. 


The formation of a South Wales section 
of the Society of Instrument Technology is 
under discussion, and a mecting has been 
held to arrange details. Those interested 
should get into touch with Mr. O. G. Pamely 
Evans, 7 Museum Place, Cardiff. 


For the second time within a week the 
price of platinum has been reduced, on this 
occasion by 30s. to £20 a troy ounce. Th» 
latest quotation showed a fall of £3 5s. an 
ounce from the price reached a month ago 
and maintained until the beginning of last 
week. 

According to Sir Charles Ellis, scientific 
director of the National Coal Board, each of 
the eight regional divisions of the Board is 
to have a scientific research organisation, 
directed by a chief scientist. Laboratories, 
in which coal problems are to be worked on, 
will be established in each division and 
area, and, in some cases, in sub-areas. 


A claim was made at York on Tuesday 
last week for the establishment there of 4 
collegiate residential university. A meeting 
of representative citizens, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman Gaines, elected 
a committee to prepare the city’s case for 
presentation to the University Grants Com- 
mittee. The Dean of York, and the Head- 
master of Bootham School were among the 
speakers who supported the scheme. 


From Week to Week 


The Minister of Food announces that no 
changes will be made in the prices of refined 
oils and imported edible animal fats 
allocated to primary wholesalers and large 
trade users during the eight-week period 
October 13, 1946. to December 7, 1946. 

Now that increased quantities of natural 
rubber are becoming available for inter- 
pational allocation, the Combined Rubber 
Committee has agreed that control need not 
continue beyond the end of this year. The 
Member Governments have agreed that the 
Committce be terminated on December 31, 
1946. 

Wholesale prices in September, as 
measured by the Board of Trade index num- 
ber, continued the slow steady rise of recent 
months and were 0.4 per cent. higher than 
in August. In the ‘** chemicals and oils °’ 
group, the index number was 151.3, an in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent. compared with 
August, due to the greatly increased cost of 
linseed oil, 

Arrangements are now being completed 
for British Celanese, Ltd., to take over 214 
acres of the Government factory site at 
Marchwiel, Wrexham, for the extension of 
its plastics and textile production. It ‘s 
hoped to begin limited production, employ- 
ing 300 workers, by the end of the year, and 
it is expected that 5000 workers will be 
engaged when new plant and alterations to 
existing buildings have been completed. 

Representatives of the Dutch Federation 
of Industries were received by a delegation 
of the F.B.I. in London on Wednesday and 
Thursday last week. Among the Dutch 
visitors were Mr. W. H. van Leeuwen, 
N.V. Nederlanse Gisten Spiritusfabriek, 
Delft (yeast and alcohol industry); Mr. C. 
van Loon, N.V. Vereenigde Stearine Kaar- 
senfabrieken ‘* Gouda-Apollo,’’ Gouda (stea- 
rine, oleine, oil and grease refining); and 
Mr. A. H. Ingen Housz, N.V. Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Hoogovens en Staalfabrieken, 
Ymuiden (blast furnaces, nitrogen fertilisers, 
etc.). Chemical interests on the British 
side were represented by Sir Frederick 
Bain, M.C., of I.C.I., and Mr. J. H. 
Hansard, of Lever Brothers and Unilever. 


Foreign News 


Production of coal in Germany rose by 
2.170 tons to 179,000 during September. 


Tablets containing fluorine compounds for 
warding off dental decay will be available 
soon in America on prescription. 

Japan’s heavy chemical industry produced 
in June about 32 per cent. of minimum 
needs. The main bottleneck is still the fuel 
supply position. 
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Under a recently concluded agreement, 
Austria will supply France with 3000 tons of 
Mavnesit in) cK hange for mechanical 
materials and argon gas. 

The Soviet-Hungarian Oil Co. has dis- 
covered new deposits of oil atid natural gas 
between the rivers Danube and _ Tisza: 
vorings are In progress, 


Mexican production of white arsenic in 
[$45 amounted to 15,712 metric tons. worth 
about £265,600, states the Mexican Bureau 
of Mines. 

Italy’s maich industry suffered very litth 
var damage, and thanks to the modernisa 
tion of piant, the industry’s capacity is al 
present higher than before the war. 

A million tons of Swedish iron ore is to 
be purchased by the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. It is understood that the high 
quality of the ore is considered sufficient to 
compensate for the transportation costs. 

Work is being speeded up in connection 
with the construction of port facilities at 
Iquique, Chile, for storing and shipping 
nitrate of soda in order to deal with the in- 
creased demand from Europe. 

France has agreed to permit the import, 
from Switzerland, of chemical products fo: 
pharmaceutical and veterinary purposes, in- 
cluding specialities in original packages, up 
to a value of 15,000,000 Swiss frances. 


Wartime research on paints in America re- 
vealed that the addition of aluminium 
powder to priming coats unproved the fire- 
retarding properties of paints ised on 
interior surfaces of ships. 

An association of Japanese penicillin 
manufacturers has been formed to exchange 
information, to establish a method of test- 
ing. to imcrease production and to contro! 
distribution of pemicillin. 


Increasing concern is being voiced, both 
by Italian agricultural interests and by the 
industry. over the recent decline 
in the volume of imports of phosphates from 
French North Africa. 


The London rubber market, it is expected, 
wil hye revived as a result of the decision 
to bring ti an end the Combined Rubbe: 
Committee in Washington which supplies 
raw rubber to consuming countries. 


} . 
Chemica 








Forthcoming Events 
October 21. The Chemical Society (joint! 


with the Roval Institute of Chemistry, 
S.C.I.. and the Bureau of Abstracts). Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, Keppel Street, London, W.C.1, 6 p.m. 
Dr. G. M. Dvson: **‘ A New Notation for 
Organic Chemistry.”’ 


October 22. Hull Chemical and Engineer- 


ing Society (jointly with Yorkshire section 
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of S.C.I.). Church Institute, Albion Street, 
Hull, 7.30 p.m. Mr. T. Andrews: *‘Modern 
rrends in the Whaling Industry.’ 


October 23. #£British Association of 
Chemists. Gas Industry House, Grosvenor 
Piace, London, S8.W.1, 7 p.m. Mr. Dz. 
Matheson: “* Fire and Explosion—I1.”’ 


October 23. Irish Chemical Association. 
Chemical Department of Trimty College, 
Dublin, 7.30 p.m. Dr. V. C. Barry: 
* Anti-tubercular Compounds “’ (presidential 
address). 


October 23. Royal Statistical Society 
Industrial Applications section, Buirming- 


ham and District group). Chamber of Com- 
merce, 95 New Street, Birmingham, 6.30 
p.m. Mr. A. 8S. Wharton: ** Market Re- 
search.’ 

October 23. Society of Chemical Industry 
Food Group). Chemical Society’s Rooms, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
6.30 p.m. Mr. D. W. Grover: ** The Keep- 
ing Properties of Confectionery as Influenced 
bv its Water-Vapour Pressure *’; Mr. H. F. 
Bamford and Mr. H. M. Mason: ‘ Estima. 
tion of the Fineness of Grinding of Choco- 
late.”’ 


October 24. International Society of 
Leather Trades’ Chemists (British Section, 
Northampton group). College of Tech- 
nology. St. George’s Avenue, Northampton, 
2.30 p.m. Dr. M. P. Balfe, F.R.I.C.: 
* Currving and Fatliquoring.”’ 


October 24. The Chemical Society 
(jointly with Sheffield University Chemical 
Society). Chemistry Lecture Theatre, 
Sheffield Universitv, 5.30 p.m. Professor 
A. R. Todd: ‘‘ A Synthetic Approach to the 
Nucleotides.’’ 

October 24. Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Manchester and District section, jointly 
vith Chemical Society and Manchester Uni- 
versity Chemical Society). Chemistry De- 


partment of Manchester University, 7.30 


p.m. Professor Wilson Baker : ‘* The 
Chemistry of Penicillin.” 
October 25. Society of Instrument Tech- 


nology (Scottish section). Royal Technical 
‘ - . st 

Glasgow. 7 p.m. Mr. 
‘‘ Wundamentals of Automatic 


(College, 
Brodrick : 
Control.”’ 

October 25. The Chemical Society 

intly with the Alchemists’ Club and the 
Andersonian Chemical Society.) Royal Tech- 
nical College. Glasgow, 3.45 p.m. ‘“‘ Evi- 
dence Concerning the Mode of Action of 
Vitamins.” 

October 26. Institution of Chemical Engi- 
neers (North-Western branch, jointly with 
Liverpoo! section of §.C.I.). Stork Hotel, 
Queen Square, Liverpool, 3 p.m. Dr. L. J. 
Burrage: ‘‘ Some Aspects of Adsorption by 
Activated Charcoal.”’ 
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October 26. Royal Institute of Chemistry 
(London and South-Eastern Counties sec- 
tion). Letters Lecture Theatre, Reading 
University, 2.30 p.m. Professor H. IL. 
Hawkins: “* The Geology of Water Sup- 
plies ““: Mr. W. Gordon Carey: ‘** The 
Chemistry and Bacteriology of Water Sup- 


plies.” 
October 28. Society of Chemical Industry 


(Agriculture and Food Groups). Chemical 
Society's rooms. Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, London, W.1, 6.30 p.m. Professor 
G. L. Baker: ** Agricultural Delaware and 
its Supporting Research **; Professor J. A. 
Scott-Wilson: ‘* Agricultural Research and 
arming Progress.’ 


October 29. Hull Chemical and Engineer- 
ing Society. Jackson’s Restaurant, Paragon 


Street. Hull, 7.30 p.m. Annual dinner. 
October 29. Society of Instrument Tech- 
nology. Roval Society of Tropical Medicine, 


Mansion House, Portland Place. London, 
W.1. 7 pm. Mr. S. Hill: ** The Standard- 
Sunbury Engine Indicator.’ 


October 29. The Chemical Society 
(jointly with Edinburgh University Chemical 
Society and local sections of R.I.C. and 
8.C.1.). Edinburgh University, 7 p.m. Dr. 
D. J. Bell: ‘‘ Some Observations on Bio- 
logical Oxidation and Reduction.” 








Company News 


Geevor Tin Mines, Lid., report a_ net 
profit, to March 31 last, of £12,319 
(£16,549). A dividend of 10 per cent. is 


proposed. 


The nominal capital of New Metals and 
Chemicals, Ltd., 4 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 
has been increased beyond the registered 
capital of £10,000 by the addition of £10.000. 
in £1 ‘' B”’ ordinary shares. 








New Companies Registered 


General Chemical Products, Ltd. (420,735). 
—Private company. Capital £100 in 41 
shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemicals. ete. Director: A. Appelbe. 
Registered office: 7 New Square, W.C.2. 

Bexley Chemical Co., Ltd. (420,905) .— 
Private company. Capital £100 in £1 
shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemicals, etc. Directors: J. Miles: A. G. 


Edwards. Registered office: 58 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
Technical Metal Treatments, Ltd. 


(421,035).—Private company. Capital £1000 
in £1 shares. Dealers in chemicals for the 
treatment of metals, etc. Director: A. 
Watson. Registered office: Rye Lane, 
Otford. Kent. 


Peldo, Ltd. (421,008).—Private company. 
Capital £100 in £1 shares. Makers of and 
dealers in industrial chemical articles, com- 
pounds and preparations, etc. Directors: E. 
Bernasconi; H. I. Jones. Registered office: 
8S St. George's Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


W. A. Townsend, Ltd. (421,122).—Pri- 
vate company. Capital £4000 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in chemicals, 
vases, drugs, etc. Directors: O. J. Betty ; 
G. R. Hannah; E. M. Payne. Registered 
office: 41 Corn Streét, Bristol, 1. 


Seatang Products, Ltd. (420,869) .— 
Private company. Capital £100 in £1 shares. 
Salt manufacturers, dealers in and agents 
for the sale of salt and chemical products, 
etc. Directors: G. C. Bingham; S. P. 
Barns: P. A. Bingham. Registered office: 
1538 Hamlet Court Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Waltham Industrial Chemicals, Ltd. 
(421,045).—Private company. Capital £1000 
in £1 shares. To carry on the business in- 
dicated bv the title. Directors: W. FE, 
Baldwin and V. H. Forrester. Registered 
office: Station Approach, Waltham Cross, 


Herts. 


Alfred Green (Chemicals) Ltd. (421,130). 
—Private company. Capital £2000 in £1 
shares. To acquire the business of whole- 
sale chemical merchants carried on by A. 
Green at Upper Cross Street, Northampton. 
Directors: A. Green; L. Green. Registered 
office: Upper Cross Street, Bath Street. 
Northampton. 








Commercial Intelligence 
The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 
Satisfaction 

ARLEE, LTD., Ashtead (Surrey), chemi- 
cal manufacturers. (M.8., 19/10/46.) Satis- 
faction September 24, of debenture regis- 
tered March 30, 1943. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


ITH business in stock markets still 

on a small scale, prices have continued 
to show indefinite movements. British 
Funds displayed renewed firmness, and 
home rails responded to the companies’ case 
against State ownership, but a fall in Kaffirs 
unsettled the mining market. Industrials, 
although helped in some instances by divi- 
dend announcements, were uncertain, partly 
owing to shortages of materials and the fuel 
situation. In this connection the reduction 


in Enfield Cables’ interim came as a sur- 
prise; the directors attribute the reduced 
payment to the difficulty of forecasting 
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prolits owing to the shortage of lead, etc., 
and the possibility of a cut in fuel supplies. 

Imperial Chemical showed movements not 
exceeding more than a few pence, and after 
42s eased to 4ls, Yd. Despite talk of a 
possible dividend increase, Turner & Newall 
at 82s. failed to hold an earlier improve- 
ment. Goodlass Wall 10s. ordinary strength- 
ened to 29s. on the liopes of improved re- 
sults from the lead section of the business, 
and elsewhere among paint shares, Tewis 
Berger have been firm at £6 7/16 on hopes 
of a higher dividend for the past year. 

Metal Box shares were helped by the 
big Welsh tinplate scheme, which it is as- 
sumed will increase supplies of tinplate as 
time proceeds. Steel shares strengthened 
on this scheme, which drew attention to the 
progressive policy being followed by the in- 
dustry. Richard Thomas were lls. 4d., 
Guest Keen 42s. I4d., and Brightside Foua- 
dry 42s. United Steel, however, at 24s. 6d. 
were slightly lower on balance, although 
Stewarts & Lloyds firmed up to 50s. Bald- 
wins (Holdings) rose to 6s. 103d. on the 
higher dividend and bonus. Colliery shares 
came in for renewed attention under the 
lead of Lambton Hetton, which at 22s. 6d. 
gained 2s. 3d. following the higher divi- 
dend and jubilee bonus. Carlton Main 
were 41s. 3d., Powell Duffryn 25s., and 
Bolsover 62s. 6d., while elsewhere, Kuston 
& Hornsby moved up to 60s. 3d., Allied 
Ironfounders improved to 57s. 6d., and 
Babcock & Wilcox to 58s, 9d., awaiting divi- 
dend announcements. 

Low Temperature Carbonisation continued 
active, these 2s. shares further improving to 
3s, 103d. Dunlop Rubber eased to 67s. 9d., 
and Levers at 48s. 9d. were lower, awaiting 
the dividend decision of Lever N.V., the 
Dutch company. Elsewhere, British Ropes 
2s. 6d. shares were favoured on the view 
that activity in the heavy industries con- 
notes good demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts, and the price rose further to IIs. 
British Glues 4s. ordinary remained firm at 
16s. British Industrial Plastics 2s. shares 
were 7s. 74d., and De La Rue £12}. It is 
generally assumed that when the £1 shares 
of the latter company are split into four of 
5s. each, the latter are likely to commend a 
higher comparative price. 3B. Laporte 
were 98s, 9d., Fisons 54s. 6d., and W. J. 
Bush 90s., while in other directions, Burt 
Boulton changed hands at 23s. 9d. Divi- 
dend announcement of the last-named com- 
pany is due _ shortly. Greeff-Chemicals 
Holdings 5s. ordinary have changed hands 
around Ils. 6d., buyers being more in evi- 
dence since the recent increase in the 
interim dividend. British Drug Houses 
were 52s. British Aluminium strengthened 
to 40s. 3d. on the view that shortages of 
other metals are likely to increase demand 
for aluminium. British Oxygen were 92s. 6d., 
and Murex 90s. A sharp rise from 41s. to 
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43s, 3d, in Wall Paper Manufacturers de- 
ferred units was attributed to hopes of thi 
pending statement showing improved re- 
sults. Triplex Glass after 36s. 6d. eased to 
35s. Gd., the full results and chairman's 
annual statement being awaited with con- 
siderable interestd for information as to the 
profit trend during the current financial 
vear. Boots Drug at 57s. 6d. failed to hold 
all an earlier rally, Beechams deferred 
were 24s. 6d., Sangers 31s, 6d., and Timothy 
Whites 52s. 6d. Oils became easier, Anglo- 
Iranian and Shell both vielding 74d. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 

TEADY trading conditions have pre- 

vailed in the London general chemicals 
market during the past week and quotations 
throughout have continued firm at recent 
levels. Contract deliveries to the chief con- 
suming industries have proceeded along 
steady lines and a fair volume of fresh busi- 
ness has been reported, both for home and 
export account. The flow of supplies re- 
mains pretty much the same, with no appar- 
ent improvement in the position of scarce 
items, and in the paint raw materials sec 
tion the position has become considerably 
tighter. Activity in the coal-tar products 
market is mainly concerned with deliveries 
against existing commitments, while a 
ready market is available for spot offers of 
pitch, ecarbolie acid, creosote oil, and 
naphthalene. 

MANCHESTER.—A strong undertone con- 
tinues throughout the Manchester chemical 
market and there is little sign of easiness 
in any direction. Although running below 
its pre-war level, the demand from the 
cotton textile and allied industries is on 
steady lines and both contract deliveries 
and new buying during the past week have 
been well maintained, while a good inquiry 
has been reported from other leading indus- 
trial outlets. Export demand for caustic 
soda and other heavy. chemicals has been 
prominent, but shippers are not finding it 
easy to arrange early deliveries. In the tar 
products market, values are firm, and with 
one or two exceptions there is persistent 
pressure for supplies, 

GLASGOW.—The Scottish heavy chemicai 
market is displaying great activity in all 
sections both for home and export. A very 
great volume of business is being done 
against contract and for spot delivery in 
all classes of heavy chemicals at firm prices. 
Deliveries in some cases are somewhat slow 
and in general demand continues to out- 
strip supply. Export orders are arriving 
in satisfactory numbers and are covering 
such products as zine oxide off-colour 


grades, Glauber salts, sulphur, saltpetre, 
psom salts, sulphuric acid, and toluol. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of s 
may be obtained from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., at 1s. each. 


cations accepted 
umbers given under 


“ Applications for Patents” are for reference in all correspondence up to acceptance of the complete specification. 


Applications for Patents 

Sugar, ete., purification.—American Cyan- 
amid Co, 27407. 

Treatinent of carbonaceous materials.— 
C. Arnold. (Standard Oil Development 
Co.) 27203-4. 

Synthetic gas.—C, Arnold. 
Development Co.) 27354. 

Brass alloys.—Barking 
Ltd., and B. Wallis. 27305. 

Carbonisation of coal, ete.—S. G. Bart- 
lett. 27170. 

Nickel case 
27251. 

Orgauie 
Lrd. 27430, 

Polyimers.—British Celanese, Ltd. 27175. 

Plastic materials.—British Celanese, Ltd, 
27433-4. 

Alkane derivatives.—British Schering Re- 
‘earch Laboratories, Ltd., J. S. H. Davies, 
aad P. R. Carter. 27609, 

Alkyl derivatives.—British Schering Re- 
search Laboratories, Ltd., J. S. H. Davies, 
and W, H, Hook. 27779. 

Lubricants.—British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., and T, F. Smeaton. 27179. 

Plastic materials.—Bushing Co., Ltd., and 
Ht. A. Mouat. 27547. 

Anhydrides.—Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation. 27622. 

Moulding powders.—W. H. 
27232. 

Peniciilin.—Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
iion, 27 546-7. 

Organic compounds. 
and 1.C.1., Ltd. 275357, 

Fluorescent glasses.—F, B, Dehn.  (Syl- 
valiia Products line.) 27744. 

Treatinent of calcium nitrate solutions.— 
HYirectie van de Sieatsmijnen. 27771. 

Treattient of nitrate solutions.—Directie 
van de Staatsmijnen. 27772. 

Calcium phosnhates.—Directie van de 
staatsmijnen. 27773-5, 

Chlorinated derivatives.—Distillers Co 
Co., Ltd., and T, Henshall. 27426. 

Monoethers of buteve  triol.—Distillers 
C»., Ltd., and T. Henshall. 27570. 

Reciprocating pumps.—Distillers Co. 
Lid., and T, B, Philip. 27280. 

lsophorone, ete.—Disiillers Co., Ltd., H. 
(. Highet, and F. E. Salt. 27225. 

Aromatic vinyl compounds.—Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd. 27326. 

Dvyestuffs.—A, Kk. van Dormael, P. F. de 
Sinet, and Gevaert Photo-Producten N.V. 
27206. 

Plastic sheet material.—IK.I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 27292. 

Polyehloroprene cements.—E.I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 27545. 


(Standard Ui! 


Brassware Co., 


alloys —T. F. Bradbury. 


compounds.—British Celanese, 


Chatfield. 


J. W. C. Crawford. 





ah 


b 


— 


Dyestuffs.—E.I, Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 27555. 

Dyestuffs.—I..1. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 27701, 


Oil dispersing apparatus.—S. L.  F. 


iklund. 27530. 
Diazotype light-sensitive materials.—H. 
G, C, Fairweather. (General Aniline & 


lilm Corporation.) 27454. 
Monochlorbenzene.—A. B, Futo, 27478. 
Oil dispersing apparatus.—Gamlen Chemi- 


cal Co. 27697. 

Treatment of sea waier.—Gamlen Chemi- 
cal Co. 27698, 

Cellulose.—L, R. Gaus. 27348. 

Resiious materials—b. Gluck, W. E. 
Sinith, and C. Shaw. 27766. 


Fluid control valves.—Goodmans Indus- 
tries, Lid., and J. W. Miller. 27575. 

Carboxylic acid solutions.—E, B. Higgins. 
27599, 

Toxic vapours.—I.C.I., Ltd. 27291. 

Carbonisation of material.—C. P. Jen 
kyus. 27522. 

Drviag stoves.—J. A. Jdhnson. 27376. 

Aromatic compounds,—Koppers Co., Ine. 
27448. 

Hydrocarbons.—Koppers Co., Ltd, 27449. 

Dvestuffs.—L. F. W. Lawes, and Lawes 
Bros., Ltd. 27435. 

Desuriacing control systems.—Linde Air 
Products, Ltd. 27484-5, 

Detecting organic halogen compound.— 
D,. H. MeLean, and P. N, Newton. 27643. 

Discharging waste liquids.—Mint, Bir- 
mingbam, Ltd., and W. E. White. 27632. 

Treatment of metal  surfaces.—Moi0- 
chrome, Ltd., and 8S. C. Wilson. 27106. 

Sodium sulphate products.—S, J. Mcrn- 
ard. 27757. 

Minera! oil refining.—N.V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Mij. 27197. 


Liquid distillation —N.V. Vereenigde 
Stearine Kaarsenfabrieken Gouda-Apollo 
9749: 

2/693. 


Fluid base compositions,—Noned Corpora- 
tion. 27455. 


Carbon black.—Philips Petroleum Co. 
27282, 

Thioplasts.—Régie Nationale des Usines 
Renault. 27215. 


Complex Carbides.—Régie Nationale des 
Usines Renault. 27245. 

Thermoplastic materials.—Reliephogra 
phie, Soe. pour 1 Exploitation des Procédés 
de Photographie en Relief M. Bonnet. 
27306-7. 

Extracting cellulose from vegetables.-—J. 
Relier, 27289-90. 

Wood _ filling 
Mlexible Finishes, Ine. 


composition. — Roxalin 
27691-2. 
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ef A. LL 
Kk. G. Kopsch. 


Feriilisers.—K. Sehreiner, 
Lowry, W. B. Topp, and ¢ 
27492 

Treatment of steel surfaces.- Soc, dike le« 
tro-Chimie, d’Electro-Metallurgie, et des 
Aciéres Electriques d’Ugine. 27610, 

Alkyi silicones. Soe, des Usines Chim 
ques Rhéne Poul ne. 27 OURS 

livdraulic systems for aireraft Soc. 
d’ luve ntions Aerona ‘Tiques et M Cahiques- 
S.1.A.M. (France. Jan. - 1942. 274537. 

Diviny! benzene.—Standard Telephones & 
Cables, Ltd. 27560-1, 

Resinous compositions.—*teln, fall, & 
Co,. Ine. 27470, 27594. 

Oil extractors.—C. M. Street, and Vokes. 
Ltd. 27476. 

Centrifugal machines.—Sulzer Freres S.A, 
27164. 

Treatment of oil-bearing seeds.—W. W. 
Triggs. (V. D. Anderson Co.) 27581, 

Sewage treating —W. W. Triggs Dorr 
Co.) 27690. — 

Aluminium, ete.—United Anodising, Lid 
and E. Shelton-Jones. 27606. 

Glyoxaline derivatives.—Ward, Blenkin- 
sop, & Co., Ltd., A, A. Goldberg, and L. P. 
Ellinger. 27427. 

Solveit vapour application.—P. Wilder- 
man. 27316. 

Hard pitch. 
Chemical Engineering & 
Furnace Co., Ltd. 27111. 


ete.—T. O. Wilton. and 
Wiltons Patent 


Complete Specifications Open to 
Public Inspection 
Multicoloured synthetic gems and proces: 
for making same.—Linde Air Products C 

March 17, 1945. S738 46. 
Manufacture of chlorine dioxide.—Mathie- 
son Alkali Works. March :2, 1945. 4685, 46. 
Chlorine dioxide.— Mathieson Alkali 
Works. March 16. 1945. 4687 46. 
Purifiers for compressed air and gases. 
Schweizerische Lokomotiv und Maschine 
fabrik. Mareh 12, 1945. 7962 46 
Process for recovering alumina and 
due rich in iron out of bauxites and si: 
ores. ). CC. Séailles. April 2B. 
25660 46. | 
Hvdrocarbon alkviation product 
Devel pment Co. Fe! 29 1043. 
Corrosion-inhibiting 
Development Co. March 13, 1945. 352 


5 


7 ’ . ) 
Method of fusing materials such a 


COMMpPOsItrions 
‘ 


—s A les Manufactures des Glaces « 
duis €] nig res de int-Gobal 
et Cir Jan. 28, 1945. 25624 46 
Preparation of refractory and 
materials.—S.A. les | 
Glac iit Chimia les 
Gotha | 
29H 5 


Af KI 


Manufact 


‘ 


a water soluti 
. , 1; ‘ ] ‘ ly : 
nates | lime ana lis apptlicall lL} 
mavufacture (>I alumina Soc. des ©} 


Francais. June 14. {94} 2OHO1L 46. 
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Alkaline washing agents.—Soc. des Pro- 
duits Peroxydes. Jan, 15, 1942. PAGSRT / 46. 

Washing agents.—Soc. des Produits Per 
oxvdes. July 9, 1945. 24839) 46. 

Process for the manufacture of threads, 
ete.. from polyvinyl chloride.—Soc. Rhodi- 
aceta. May 5, 1942. 28221 /45. 

Solid dimer of alpha-methy] para-methyl 
stvrene and methods of making same.—Stan.- 
dard Telephones & Cables. Ltd. March 13, 
1945. 7522) 46. 

Hardeniag of wood.—Svenska Cellulosa 
A,B. Mareh 15, 1945. 7988/46. 

Soiteners for rubbers.—United 
Rubber Co. March 15, 1945. 899 46 

Resinous bonding or adhesive compost- 
tions.—Westinghouse Electric International 
('‘o. Mareh 15. 1945. 4493 46. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 

Methods of consolidation of powdered 
metals.—British  ‘Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd. (General Electric Co.) Oct, 14, 1948. 
O80 490, 

Preparation of catalytic masses for hydro- 
earbon synthesis.—K. M, Chakravarty, July 
7, 1944. 580,612. 

Preparation of polymerisable metlacrylic 
esters and polymers and _interpolymers 
thereof.—J, W. C. Crawford, R. H, Stanley, 
and I.C.1., Ltd. Aug, 8, 1944. 580,665, 

Treatment of polymeric materials and the 
production of articles, especially flexible 
petrol-resistant articles, from the treated 
materials.—B. J. Habgood, D. A. Harper, 
R. J. W. Reynolds and [.C.I., Ltd. Oct. 14, 
1941. 580,524, 

Curing of polymeric materials.—D. A. 
Harper, H. P. W. Huggill, and I1.C.1., Ltd, 
June 1, 1942. 580,526. 

Treatinent of petroleum cracking re~idues. 

EK. Hene. Aug, 31, 1944. 580,579. 

Process for the manufacture oi 
thenie acid and its salts.—F. Hoffman-La 
Roche & Co., A.G. Sept. 6, 1943. 580,509. 

Purificatio and compression ot ethvlene. 

i Hunter and 1 .¢ 1 = Ltd. Oct. YH. 1942. 


ans 
‘ 


States 


paintlo- 


ytaly -comaining polymers.—I.c .1.. Ltd. 
Sept, 22, 1843. 380.514. 
(pacifiers for enamels.—G. ; 
and M. J. Bahnsen. Jan. 13, 1943. 380.530. 
{pparatus for separating suspended par- 


P. May. July 7, 


H. Melitvre, 


ticles from gaseous media. 
1944. OS0.616. 

Methed for improving water-resistant 
resins and resinous 
articles, and products resulting 
therefrom.—Norton Grinding Wheel Go., 
Ltd. September 28. 1942. 580.537. 

Granular soap product.—Proctor x 
Gamble Co. July 29, 1943. 380,627 

Stuffing boxes for rotary pumps for work- 
ney fluids such as acids and Ilves.--R. 
Rotheli. Feb. 5, 1948. 580.658. 

Smoke signal or illuminating flares.—C, D. 
Schermuly, A, J. Schermuly, and C. Scher- 
muly. Nov, 12, 1948. 580,539. 


enaracteristics Oj 


resibous 
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Regeneration of 
Development Co. 
Disazo- and 
Chemical Industry in Basle. 

580,486. 

Manufacture of derivatives of sulphonated 
aluines or sulphonated arylhydrazines.—Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. Dec. 24, 
1941. 580,641. 

Manufacture of vat 


spent catalysts.—Shell 
May 31, 1943. 580,621. 
polyazo-dyestuffs.—Soe, of 
Sept. 3, 1942. 


dvestuffs.—Soc. of 


Chemical Industry in Basle. May 19, 1942. 
580.642. 

Turbine lubricating oil compositions.- 
Standard Oil Co. of California. April 18, 
1943. 580,603. 


Separation and concentration of diolefins. 
—Standard Oil Co. of California. July 22, 
1942. 580,643. ) 

Process for the separation of butadiene 
from alkylacetylenes.—Standard Oil Co. of 
California. Sept, 26, 1942. 580,644. 


Preparation of materials for the produc- 
tion of photoconductive cells.—J. Starkie- 
wiez and C. 8S. Wright. Feb. 25, 1944. 


580,551. 





Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA | 


Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to: 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 











CHEMICAL LEADWORK| 


TANKS - - VATS - — ~ COILS — PIPEWORK 7 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “323” 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 














WATER-REPELLING 
POWDERS 





We are now undertaking the produc- 
tion of finely divided Calcium Carbonate 
with water-repelling properties. 
Samples and full information will be 
gladly provided. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD., Matlock, Derbyshire 
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Acid Resisting Vacuum 
EJECTORS 


Steam or Water operated for all Filtra- 
tion, Evaporation or Distillation Plants. 


€NMOX foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 











t Saereertentetaetiendieniteaieddia ae 
Telephone: Telegraphic 
Clerkenwell Address: 
2908 *“*Gasthermo, ” 
The mark of Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. ee «6S THROUGHOUT 





if you use heat—It pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.! 


Thermometer Manufacturers ( Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Lahoratory Apparatus \lannfacturers. 











[STEAM TRAPS ===] 


FOR ALL PRESSURES AND DUTIES 
WE SPECIALISE! iit 
IN ENGINEER’ alii 
REQUIREMENTS FOR |! 
lm THE CHEMICAL AND i 


| 
| 


ALLIED TRADES Hi 


BRITISH STEAM || 


SPECIALTIES Lip) | 
WHARF ST. LEICESTER il 


Stocks at: London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Whiston, Glasgow, Manchester, & Newcastle-on-Tyne 


























DISCOVERY 


Europe’s leading science magazine. 

Scientists writing in non-specialist 

language describe their work in the 

various branches of science and 
technology. 


Single copies, 1/6 monthly 
Annual subscription, 19/- post free 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd. 
EMPIRE PRESS, NORWICH 
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N pasic stearate 
magnesium oxide. 
properties: A soft, white, bulky, o¢° ess, neutra 
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THE B.A.C, TO-DAY 


T his brochure... 


which presents a complete 
picture of the activities and 
achievements of the British 
Association of Chemists, 
pioneer Trade Union in the 
Chemical Profession, is of 
interest to all chemists and 
pharmacists and will be sent 
free of charge to any reader 
of this journal who cares to 
send a postcard with name 
and address to :— 


THE ORGANISING SECRETARY, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 

175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 




















EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
cetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 

Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E, Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 

gained a record total of passes including— 


THREE ‘* MACNAB’”’ PASSES 


and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success ”— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1.Mech.E., 
A.M.I1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





INVESTMENTS 


ENTLEMAN seeking an income of £2/3000 p.a (gross), 

will be pleased to invest in any suitable well estab- 
lished business with good prospects (preferably manu- 
facturing or distributing). Not more than 40 per cent. 
holding is wanted, as advertiser does not require an 
active interest or control. All correspondence will be 
held in strict confidence. No new schemes or ventures 
can be entertained. Bankers’ and accountants’ referen- 
ces given and wanted. Write Box No. 2353, THE CHEMI- 
CAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASSISTANT Chemist required for light engineering 

works in London. Applicants should be of lntermediat: 
Science standard and should have had experience in a 
works laboratory. Some experience of metallurgy at 
advantage. Apply in confidence. Box No. 9463, 43 
Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


HEMIST Metallurgist. 

for sheet steel rolling, annealing, 
drawing—chemical control of 
including clean-gas production. 
specialise in ceramics 
suitable young man. 
and salary required. 
154, Fleet Street, 


Fully qualified Metallurgist 
pressing an deep- 

ancillary operations 
Competent and Keen to 
essential. Good prospects fo 
State age, qualifications, experienc 
Box No. 2364, THE CHEMICAL AG! 
London, E.C.4. 


HEMIST, Hons. Graduate, or equivalent, experienced 


in colloid and organic chemistry required. Post 
permanent and superannuable. Apply stating age, 
experience and salary required to Personnel Officer, 


Newton, Chambers & Co. Ltd., Thornclitfe, Near Sheffield. 


PLANT Chemists urgently required for process plant 
operation by large company operating in the Middl 
East. Applicants need not be graduates but should hav: 
had a chemical training up to Inter B.Sc. or National 
Certificate standard, with experience of shift work in 
either a gas, coke oven or chemical works. Age not 
over 30. Salary in Sterling between £540 and £600 per 
annum, plus generous allowances in local currency, with 
free furnished bachelor accommodation, passages out 
and home, medical attention, also kit allowance and 
Provident Fund benefits. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, Art , to Dept. F22, Box No. 2357, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE , Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


pkepre TION Chemist required for works in North 

Midlands engaged on production of less common fine 
organic chemicals. B.Sc. or equivalent’ essential. 
Candidate must possess initiative and be competent to 
assume responsibility and control staff. Duties entail 
development of existing processes and initiation of new 
ones in laboratory and on plant. Salary not less than 
£400 per annum. Reply, giving full details of age and 
experience, to Box No. 2352, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HIFT SUPERINTENDENT 
with experience in the handling of gases at high 
pressure. Experience with acids desirable but not 
essential. Reply, giving full particulars to Box No. 2361, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


required, preferably 


SERVICING 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmil, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


G BINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone 3285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases of home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ULVERISING 


and grading of raw materials 
DOHM LTD., 


167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
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AGENCIES 





FINLAND 


REPRESENTATIVE, well established 

in Tampere (the industrial centre of 
Finland) with excellent connections in 
leather, textile and chemical industries 
wishes to contact first-class manufacturers 
of tanning materials, oils and fats, aniline 
dyestuffs and all kinds of industrial 
chemicals and auxiliary products for these 
industries. Please write to : 


INTERMEDIUS, 
KUNINKAANKATU 24, TAMPERE, FINLAND. 














FOR SALE 


IRACLE MILL, type I.U., chamber 24 in. by 6 in., 
complete with fan sony ong on mild steel fabri- 
cated bed-plate driven by i p. slip-ring motor 


by L.D.C. 400 volts, S-phes se, 50 cycles, 1,430 
r.p.m. “* V ’’-rope drive, stator and rotor starter, 

‘ Limite . 16 in. PULVERISER by Schutz-O’ Neill, 
, type “ D” mill, having an 18 in. by 18 in. 


hg 8 in. feed hopper, belt-driven agitator with 


adjustment for gradual feed, grinding by means of 


cast steel ring 17 in. dia. by 5} in. wide, having 
serrated toothed outer edge, this rotor being 
fitted to a 2} in. driven shaft with half-coupling ; 
mounted on cast-iron bed-plate extension with 
pedestal bearing. 

Wet GRINDING TUBE MILL by Bromberg, 20 ft. long 
by 4 in. dia. silex lined, complete with charge 
of manganese steel grinding balls; automatic 
feed arrangements and _ screening discharge 
equipment. Mill gear driven from countershaft, 
fitted belt pulley. 

GRINDING MILL by Thos. C. Fawcett, 6 ft. dia. per- 
forated bottom pan, fitted with receiving pan, 
into which ground material falls to be scraped 
through delivery hole by means of adjustable 
scrapers attached to pan arms; mill driven 
through fast and loose pulleys. 

Steam-jacketed CONE MILL by Brinjes & Goodwin, the 
steam jacket being 12 in. deep by 16 in. dia., cone 
approx. 18 in. dia., underdriven through gearing 
having 4 to 1 ratio from fast and loose pulleys 
18 in. dia. by 3 in. face’? with belt striking gear ; 
enamel lined trough with scraper knife; hand- 
operated adjustment for varying the grind. 

DISINTEGRATOR by London Grinding Co., 
beater chamber 3 ft. 6 in. dia., screen surface 
66 in. by 5 in. wide; machine arranged with four 
beater arms carried on 3 in. dia. shaft and driven 
by belt pulley 12 in. dia. by 10 in. face; speed 
approx. 1,500 r.p.m. 

Fiextooth CRUSHER by British Jeffrey Diamond, Ltd., 
size 24 by 20, one flywheel and one “ V "’-rope 
driving pulley arranged for six ‘* V ” ropes. 

DISC GRINDER by Luke Collier, disc 20 in. dia., having 
hopper feed with first stage grinder and side dis- 
charge, underdriven through gearing by fast and 
loose pulley vs 13 in. by 34 in.; machine mounted 
on cast-iron stand 18 in. high to discharge outlet. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO. LTD., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS, and 
SUNBEAM ROAD. PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 


having 


HY PRAULIC Pumps, unused, by John Shaw, three 

stage 1gZin., 23 in., and 3 in. plungers by 6 in. stroke, 
3? in., 84 in., and 104 in. G.P.M., 14 tons W.P., geared, 
vee pulley drive, tank base. THOMPSON & SON ( Millwall) 
Ltd., Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 
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FOR SALE 


MORTON, SON & WARD LTD. 
Offer 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FROM STOCK 
Open-top Underdriven Welded M.S. Mixer, 4 ft. 6 in. 
dia. by 2 ft. 3 in. deep, for heavy materials. 
SIX-—Newand unused Alfa Laval Centrifugal Separators, 
type 3014, 100 g.p.h. 


ONE—10 h.p. 30 to 1 Enclosed Worm and Wheel 
Reduction Gearbox. 


ONE—* STREAMLINE” Oil Filtering Plant, all 
electric, with compressor, etc., 400/3/50 cycles 
supply. 


TWO—Cleaning Cabinets with glazed fronts, galvanised 
swill tanks and motor-driven geared spray pumps, 
400/3/50 cycles. 


ONE-—15 h.p. Brookhirst Automatic Star Delta Start- 
ing Panel, 4003.50 cycles, with isolator and 
ammeter. 


ONE—New and unused Barker & Aspey Twin Roll 
Edge Runner Grinding Mill, 3 ft. pan, under- 
driven rolls. 


TW O—New and unused Open-top M.S. Steam-Jacketed 
Mixing Pans, 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. deep. 100 Ib. 
W.p. 


ONE—Second-hand Steam-jacketed Boiling Pan, 5 ft. 
dia. by 2 ft. deep. 50 Ib. w.p. 


ONE—Second-hand Steam-jacketed Boiling Pan, 6 ft. 
dia. by 4 ft. deep. 80 Ib. w.p. 


MORTON, SON & WARD LTD., 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, 
"Phone : Saddleworth 437. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal- 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., ** Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


2 Vertical Stearine Presses 

1 Hydraulic Baling Press 

2 Shirtliffe Baling Presses 

48 in. Belt-driven Hydro 

42 in. Under-driven Hydro 

36 in. Iwel Steam-driven Extractor 

10 in. 2-roll Bone Mill 

Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep 

7 various Filter Presses 

2 Haden Calorifiers 

Several Copper-built Enclosed Tanks 

14 Welded Steel Enclosed Oil Tanks 

7 Open-top Oil Storage Tanks. 

18 in. 4-roll Toothed Crusher, belt and gear driven 

Size 3B Junior Miracle Mill and Fan and Cyclone 

Size No. 2 Standard Miracle Mill with Fan, no Cyclone 

Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch, 14 in. wide, 
8 ft. lengths 

Band Conveyors, 30 ft. and 40 ft. centres by 12 in. wide 

Britannia Heating Boilers, capacity 900,000 b.T.Us. 

A smaller Robin Hood Ditto with fittings 

12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 

Several small Steam-jacketed Copper Pans 

Write: RICHARD SIZER, LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 

CUBER WORKS, HULL. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 

Springfield Mills Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 
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FOR SALE 
Phone : Staines 98. 


AND Hydraulic Press and Pump; Johnson Filter- 
Press, 14 plates 26 in. dia.; 800 galls. mild steel still 
and condenser; Jacketed aluminium pan (A.P.V.), 48 
galls; 300 galls. earthenware pan with stainless mixer 
2,500 galls. enclosed galvanised spirit tank. 
HARRY H. STAINES & CO. LTD. 
STA 


V: ACUUM Drying Oven by “ Passburg’”’ with 7 steam 
heated shelves complete with Condenser and Vacuum 
Pump. Vacuum Mixer, 5 ft. dia., by 20 ins. deep. 
Vacuum Mixer, 3 ft. dia., by 14 ins. deep. ‘* Pearns ” 
double acting 2-cylinder horizontal vacuum pump, 
cylinders, 8 ins. by 8 ins. ‘ Johnson” recessed plate 
filter press 24 plates each 26 ins. dia., Copper coil 
heated still 5 ft. dia., by 6 ft. deep. Hydro Extractor 
with 26 ins. dia. baskets. Two U-shaped road tanks, 
20 ft. by 8 ft. by 5 ft. and 18 ft. by 8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 


DARTNALL, 248, HUMBERSTONE ROAD, PLAISTOW, 
LONDON E.i3. 





WANTED 


ACTIC ACID—regular supplies of purified Lactic 
Acid required. Fuil details of quantities and specifica- 
tions to Box No. 2356, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
ODA won (pea size) wanted 10 or 20 ton lots. 
Box No. 24, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street 
London, E..4. 
TEARIC Acid, triple pressed in large quantities. 
Box No. 2362, THE CHE! MICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street 
London, L.U.4. 
WASTE D Caustic Soda Solid and Liquid (901 w), 
required in large and regular lots. box No. 2330, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
7TANTED.— Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
\ THITING wanted 10 or 20 ton lots. Box No. 2355, 
THE CHEMICAL AGB, 154, Fieet Street, London E.C.4. 





AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


EPWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 

Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 

York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester 





Swecessors t 
yw RICHARD Sores & cot? 


BLACKS 


which have stood the 
“/3 test of time ~” 


“ASTLE -ypon~* 
meer as igneD 1188s 











OCTOBER 19, 1946 














“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 

















NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 
NITRALLOY patent process, 
SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 
Brineill—‘‘the hardest Metal Sur- 
face known to man.”’ Write now 
for full particulars. 








NITRALLOY LTD. 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, 10. 
_ Phone: 60689, _ Grams: Nitralloy, ‘Sheffield — 














KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the manufacture of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 

















We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ACETO- ARSENITE, CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE, O XYCHLORIDE. 
OXIDES, SULPHATES, and Special 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 
TOWER BRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS, 
'59-16', Tower Bridge Rd., London, S.E.! 
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LIQUID FILLING MACHINES 


FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS 
BARREL WASHING MACHINES 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION 
TORCHES 


VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS 


Send for illustrated lists 


SOUTHFIELD ROAD 
LONDON, W.4. 


ACTON 

















; ng > 7 Bed s oa z MAC 4 | N ES 
for : IEWASHING 


The ‘FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
quick and easy Limewashing, 
Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 








PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 








All Prices are — 
subject to con- f 
ditions prevail- ¢ 
ing at the time © 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
w. & G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
- Sprayers, Four Oaks.’”’ 305 Four Oaks. 











White Distilled 
Linseed Oil 
Fatty Acid 


With an lodine value of over 180 
(Hanus Method) 


and other 


FATTY ACIDS 
produced by 











Hydrostatic 


CONTENTS GAUGE 


for 
TANK STORAGE INDICATION 
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HASLAM ST., CASTLE BOULEVARD, 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone : NOTTINGHAM 46068 (3 lines) 
Telegrams . CAPSTAN, NOTTINGHAM 


ON AIR MINISTRY , ADMIRALTY & 
WAR OFFICE LISTS 


REPETITI¢ 
IN ALI 
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are of inestimable value to re- 
search chemists for experimental 
work, sampling and production 
testing. 


> 
= 74 


will process various materials such 
as creams, ointments, pastes, 
printing inks, paints, plastics, etc. 
They are perfect replicas in 
miniature of full scale production 
machines and the _ laboratory 
results can be duplicated on the 
production plant. 


Write for List CA /0 
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